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print version — for a total of $26.95) 

• Looks identical to the print version, including ads 
Easily downloaded from our website: 

http://www.backwoodshome.com 

Subscribe at the website or call 

1-800-835-2418 
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Operate Essential 
Equipment Built in AC 

and DC outlets to run 
lights, home security 
systems, laptop computers, 
communications 
equipment, clock radios 
and morel 

Endless Fuel Supply 

Use the solar panel to 
recharge from the sun or 
recharge from a wall 
outlet, your car or 
generator. Environmentally 
friendly. 

More Practical than a 
Cent rotor No fumes, 
exhaust or noise. 

Reliable Complete 
electronic protection 
features. 

Accessories Included 

21 watt Solar Panel, 

Vehicle Jump-Start Cables, 
Wall Charger and more! 

^Includes Shipping & Handling. 


Visit our website or fell vs irdny for more 
information about SolarSenw.tom and th<r 
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Toll Free 1 * 877 - 797-6527 
Local 604 - 656-2131 

www.solarsen5e.com 
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F or this issue, Backwoods Home 
Magazine artist John Dean 
painted a dream house in the 
woods. The model for the paint' 
ing is taken from The New Cottage 
Home by Jim Tolpin, Taunton Press, 
1998. The lush ground cover and tall 
trees surrounding 
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and seclusion for 
the couple kissing 
on the upstairs 
balcony. Spring is 
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Independent Energy 

8 Electricity from the wind By Michael Hackleman 

Michael Hackleman explains how to assess the wind energy potential of your home^ 
stead. Understand the wind equation and cube law, evaluate tower height, examine 
wind plant ratings, match a windplant to your system, and understand the wind. 
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51 More tips and tricks for the kitchen By Richard Blunt 
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Publisher's Note 


Distribution war heats up 

If all you non- subscribers had more than the usual amount 
of difficulty finding Backwoods Home Magazine on the 
newsstand last issue, you’ll probably have even more trou- 
ble this month. A major upheaval is taking place in the 
newsstand distribution business, with most magazine 
wholesalers having been bought out by a couple of major 
wholesalers during the past two years. The two major win- 
ners in this consolidation — Andersen News Company , 
which now controls 45% of all newsstands, and The News 
Group , which controls another 20% — are feeling the finan- 
cial pinch of their quick acquisitions and are demanding that 
publishers like BHM pay more to distribute their titles. 

Actually, it’s much more sinister than that. They are not 
demanding that all publishers pay more, but just the “small- 
er” magazines like BHM. The following quote, from a letter 
sent to the small publishers by The News Group ’s president, 
Gil Brechtel, sums up the situation: 

The goal of our extensive title analysis was to identify 
the group of titles that contribute to retail sales most 
significantly. We found that roughly 1400 titles repre- 
sent 94% of our sales. These core titles are in every 
magazine category and sub-category we distribute, but 
have a disappointing average sales efficiency of 39%, 
which is too low. However, the remaining 1600 regu- 
lar frequency titles that we distribute have a unit sales 
efficiency of 19% and represent only 6% of our sales. 
These non-core titles have added waste, inefficiency 
and additional costs to the system and in our opinion, 
have impeded overall sales growth.” 

We have been identified as a “non-core” title, and our 
sales efficiency with them is low — about 38%. So we and 
many of the other small publishers told Andersen News and 
The News Group to go fly a kite. 

Smaller magazines like BHM have been building our own 
markets on the Internet because we have grown weary of 
the bullying dictatorships that have been distributing our 
magazines for years. We have never before had much 
recourse but to acquiesce to the demands of these powerful 
distributors, but now we have the Internet which has no dic- 
tators, no bosses, no outrageous fees to pay for the privilege 
of being put before the public. This latest ultimatum by 
these bigger-than-ever distributor dictators is their death rat- 
tle. The Internet is in the process of replacing them, and 
they are in a rage that most of us small publishers are no 
longer playing by their rules. 

For those of you who still want to buy BHM at the news- 
stands, we are still sold in the following major bookstores, 
which are not controlled by Andersen News or The News 


Group: Barnes & Noble Superstores , Borders, Walden, 
Books a Million, Hastings, B. Dalton, Little Professor, 
Bookstops, Shinders, and Brentanos. Most of these outlets 
are supplied by Ingram, a distributor which has announced 
they will increase the number of copies of BHM they carry. 
Unfortunately, Andersen News controls Wal-Mart distribu- 
tion so we will be forced out of Wal-Mart. 

Print subscription price rises to $21.95, 
But new online subscription just $10.95 

All of which is a good lead-in to announce that BHM is 
now offering an online subscription at backwoodshome.com 
for $10.95. The online issue is identical to this print issue, 
ads and all. We can offer it at the low price of $10.95 per 
year because we incur no paper costs or distribution costs to 
deliver it to you. The cost of an annual print subscription, 
beginning with this issue, has gone from $19.95 to $21.95 
to pay for increased paper costs. A combined print and 
online subscription is only $26.95, or just $5 over the print 
issue price. This combination may be attractive to people 
who want the conveniences of both — a hard copy edition to 
read in the bathroom or on a trip, and an online edition so 
you can cut and paste articles to send to friends. Keep in 
mind also that John Silveira and I now write a weekly col- 
umn online at backwoodshome.com. The costs of produc- 
tion and distribution drive all these things. The Internet is 
cheap to use, so we can pass the savings on to you. 

Survey — pages 70 and 71 

Notice the survey on pages 70-71. It’s the first survey 
we’ve done in several years and it’s similar to one we are 
currently doing online at backwoodshome.com. We’d 
appreciate it if you’d fill it out. It’s an anonymous survey, 
so you can tell us what you really think. 

Final “back issue set” winner 

James Boblenz of Marion, Ohio is our final winner of a 
complete set of back issues. We are just about out of com- 
plete sets of back issues. 

Pocket U.S. Constitution book free 

With each new subscription or renewal, whether it’s a 
print subscription or online subscription, we’re giving away 
our 58-page pocket book containing the U.S. Constitution 
with amendments and the Declaration of Independence. 

This beautiful perfect-bound little book fits right in your 
shirt pocket. We’ve given out or sold 7,000 of them already. 
See page 26 for details. A 
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My view 

Let’s stop apologizing for guns 

I carry a concealed Ruger P97 .45 caliber eight-shot semi- 
automatic handgun almost everywhere I go, and I keep a 
Ruger Mini- 14 semi-automatic rifle with folding stock in 
my home — within easy reach. The ammunition clips of both 
hold bullets designed to kill a violent criminal instanta- 
neously, before he can take another step or move his hand 
another inch. I don’t keep gun locks on these weapons, and 
I don’t apologize for them. And it’s not just because it is my 
Constitutional right to keep guns, although that is reason 
enough. It is because I have been convinced by overwhelm- 
ing evidence that guns keep me and my family safe. 

Does that sound like the rantings of a paranoid, gun-toting 
nut? Probably, if you are a paranoid, gun-grabbing ignora- 
mus who knows nothing about guns and the role they play 
daily in American society in the prevention of crime. To 
those of you who do know the relationship of gun and crime 
statistics, the weapons I keep probably make a lot of sense. 

We who own guns for self protection have been much 
maligned by those who think guns are evil, even though the 
statistics about gun use show that guns are used far more 
often by average citizens to prevent violent crime than they 
are used by criminals to commit crimes. Now the evidence 
is greater than ever, thanks to the largest and most accurate 
study ever undertaken. It was performed by John Lott, a 
senior research scholar at Yale Law School who had never 
owned a gun and who had spent most of his career doing 
research on nongun-related issues. The study’s findings are 
contained in his scholarly 1998 book, More Guns, Less 
Crime (University of Chicago Press), which is a detailed 
analysis of 1 8 years of the gun/crime relationship in all 
3,000-plus counties in the United States. After Lott finished 
the study, he went out and bought his first gun. 

Here are a few of the things he found, much of which will 
sound like plain common sense to us gun owners: 

• In counties that have “right-to-carry” laws or “shall 
issue” permits, that is, where a citizen must be issued a 
gun permit after meeting certain criteria, usually a 
background check and having taken a gun safety 
course, violent crime goes down dramatically while it 
goes up in surrounding counties that issue permits 
only at the discretion of the relevant law enforcement 
agency. Furthermore, the crime rate continues to go 
down year after year due to the increasing deterrence 
of more people getting the “shall issue” permits. 

• Private citizens use guns to defend themselves against 
criminals more than 2,000,000 times a year. Since the 
safety of children is often cited by gun opponents who 
don’t want guns in private homes, the study analyzed 
deaths of children per year for the sake of comparison. 


For children under age 5 in the United States, less than 
20 died of gunshot, about 100 drowned in bathtubs, 
and about 40 drowned in 5-gallon water buckets. 

• Resistance with a gun, rather than passive resistance, is 
the safest option for the private citizen when confront- 
ed by a criminal. For a woman, especially, it is the 
best option, increasing her chances of not being 
injured by two and a half times. 

• The biggest drops in violent crime occurred in urban 
areas, especially in poor neighborhoods, and among 
women and the elderly, who are most vulnerable. 

When his study was released, Lott was instantly attacked 
by the likes of New York Senator Charles Schumer and 
other anti-gun advocates as being a stooge of the gun indus- 
try, which he is not. The mass media briefly mentioned his 
book, then ignored it much like they have ignored the 
2,000,000 annual instances in which guns are used to pre- 
vent crime while heavily reporting the under 20 instances of 
young children being killed by guns. 

What are we to conclude from this study, especially in the 
wake of the mass shootings at some of the nation’s schools, 
such as at Columbine High School? If it is clear that guns 
save lives far more often than they take them, what hap- 
pened at Columbine? May I be so crass and insensitive to 
suggest that some of the teachers should have been armed? 
In a country like Israel where they fear attacks by madmen 
and terrorists, the teachers carry guns into the classroom 
and they consequently have no gun attacks on their stu- 
dents. Here in the United States, we have a federal law that 
bans guns from within 1000 feet of schools, even some- 
times posting signs outside the school announcing to the 
world and to the nuts it is a “gun free zone.” Do you think 
there may be an analogy here, that perhaps Israel’s policy 
works and ours doesn’t? 

In the counties mentioned in Lott’s study, where “shall 
issue” laws are in effect violent crime goes down, while it 
goes up in the surrounding counties where there are no 
“shall issue” laws. Do you think there may be a connection 
there too? Do you suppose that violent criminals and nuts 
may be figuring out where the easy prey are? 

We who realize the value of guns have been very silent in 
the face of the all-out war on gun ownership that is current- 
ly being waged by certain politicians and the mass media. 
Yet the evidence clearly shows that gun possession and 
“shall issue” laws save lives. Isn’t it time we stopped apolo- 
gizing for our guns and spoke up? 

Anti-gun groups, politicians, and the mass media regularly 
hide incidents and studies that portray guns favorably, and 
they spare no ink to tell the rare story when guns are used 
by criminals or by accident. Then they pass stupid laws that 
endanger our children. We who know the truth about guns 
need to let that truth be known: Guns save lives and prevent 
criminal attacks. They protect our families from harm, not 
expose them to danger. — Dave Duffy 
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Assessing wind energy potential 


I s there wind where you live? The 
wind’s energy can spin a genera- 
tor to make electricity or drive a 
shaft to pump water. The ques- 
tions are: Is there enough wind 
energy available? What’s involved in 
setting up the system? How big a 
windplant do you need? How tall a 
tower will it need? 

My first foray into using independ- 
ent energy sources began in 1972 and 
focused on wind. In the intervening 
years, I’ve evaluated the wind energy 
potential of hundreds of sites. In any 
field of work there are tricks to the 
trade that come with time and experi- 
ence. In this article I will try to distill 


my experiences down into tricks any- 
one can use to assess the viability of 
adding wind energy to one’s own per- 
sonal energy equation. 

Understand 
the wind 

Tapping the energy in wind is a hit- 
and-miss proposition without first 
understanding the nature of wind. 
Windplant installers or owners will 
make critical errors in selection, sit- 
ing, and use without this knowledge. 

Wind is born from the unequal heat- 
ing of the earth’s surface and oceans 
by solar energy. Wind is, simply 
enough, a moving mass of air. What 
air lacks in density it more than 
makes up for in speed. Put a windtur- 


bine in its flow and the wind will spin 
it. In effect, the wind machine is 
“gathering” some of the wind’s 
energy. It must not take it all. 
Observations and calculations predict 
that only 60% of the wind’s energy 
can be extracted without adversely 
affecting performance. So, enough 
energy must be left in the wind to 
allow it to move on. 

To the casual observer, there may 
seem to be little pattern to the wind. 
However, in years of data measure- 
ment and recording at airports and cli- 
matological stations, distinct patterns 
have emerged in both wind direction 
and velocities. Annual, monthly, and 
even weekly patterns exist. 
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One of the most interesting patterns 
shows that in most areas the windiest 
months are in the midst of winter and 
the calmest months are in summer. 
This one feature makes wind energy 
practical even for an independent sys- 
tem designed around solar energy. A 
windplant produces the bulk of its 
power in those months when the solar 
influx is minimum, or weakest. 
Indeed, wind and solar energy 


complement each other nicely in a 
year’s time. 

Another pattern that emerges indi- 
cates that there are two distinct types 
of wind. The first type is called 
“prevaling winds,” since they blow 
most of the time and “prevail” over 
the second type, referred to as “energy 
winds.” Energy winds often piggyback 
the prevaling winds. In an average 
week, we will get five days of preval- 


ing winds (rarely exceeding 10 mph) 
and one day of energy winds. 

To the novice it might seem that the 
windplant should be designed to 
extract power from low windspeeds 
because they occur more often. Alas, 
this is not entirely true. It is a fact that 
energy winds, though they may blow 
only 15% of the time, contain 75% of 
the energy that can be extracted in a 
week’s time. 

Visit your 

climatological station 

It is the long-term data gathered on 
wind speeds that first revealed the pat- 
terns in wind. This data was originally 
gathered at airports. The general need 
for monitoring and recording weather 
data led to the creation of climatologi- 
cal stations throughout the USA and 
other areas of the world. Wind data 
has been gathered at many of these 
sites for 50 to 75 years. 

There are two factors related to wind 
measurement: wind speed and wind 
direction. Hourly measurements of 
each are the norm. This data is con- 
densed into a useful form in the wind 
rosetta. The wind rosetta is a graphic 
display that averages the recorded 
wind speeds and plots them about a 
360 degree circle divided into 16 
equidistant quadrants. At a glance, the 
rosetta gives you a good idea of the 
strength, duration, and direction of 
wind. The one I obtained in 1977 for 
my land in the Sierras included the 
average values for rosettas dating back 
almost 50 years. Along with a com- 
pass, the rosetta is indispensable when 
looking for potential tower sites. 

Rosettas and accompanying data 
tables are available to the general pub- 
lic, at little or no charge, from the state 
government. These may even be avail- 
able at a nearby climatological station 
but it’s unlikely. Many data-logging 
sites are now automated and unstaffed. 
You’ll want a current rosetta, and ones 
for a number of years back (to see the 
variances) and an averaged rosetta for 
as long a period as possible. If 
unavailable, get the data tables, and do 
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a little study. In any case, locate and 
visit the site of the climatological sta- 
tion in your area. 

In his workshops, Mick Sagrillo, 
founder of Lake Michigan Wind and 
Sun , shows station sites that have been 
neglected or poorly sited. What do 
you look for? How high is the wind 
speed and direction indicator? Have 
trees grown up or buildings been 
added in the area that will interfere 
with readings in one or more direc- 
tions? If the current rossetta shows an 
overall drop in average wind speeds, 
particularly in some directions, it may 
be explained by these influences. By 
whatever means, assure yourself that 
the data you gather is untarnished. 

Of course, the rosetta’s information 
reveals wind patterns in the general 
area, not on your land. At best, a cer- 
tain amount of extrapolation will be 
necessary. Worse, it won’t tell you 
enough. At very worst, there may not 
even be a station close by, either. This 
is okay. 

Successful wind sites have been 
found without the use of rosettas. 
Onsite observations or those of local 
landowners are equally valuable. If 
you want your own onsite data, you 
can rent, lease, or purchase wind mon- 
itoring equipment. Install it at a likely 
site for a few winter months or longer. 
This can be a bit pricey, but so is the 
investment in a windplant and tower. 

If you can’t afford monitoring equip- 
ment, purchase a handheld wind- 
measuring device and log the wind 
potential onsite. Humans are actually 
fairly good as instruments. Log your 
readings on a calendar, noting the 
wind speed, direction, and duration 
(hours) of wind. 

Wind speeds at ground level will 
read lower than wind speeds recorded 
at 20, 40, 60, and 80 feet above the 
same point at the same moment. Even 
a flat, smooth field will slow and tum- 
ble the wind. A formula exists to help 
predict wind speeds at heights above 
ground level, converting your ground- 
based readings into real information to 
assist in good decision-making. 


Figure 2. 


D issect the 
wind equation 

How much energy we get from the 
wind is related to the size of the 
machine, its efficiency, the wind’s 
speed, and the air’s density. The pre- 
cise way these factors work together 
to produce real power is expressed (in 
a ready-to-use format) in the follow- 
ing adjusted formula. 

P = .0015AV 3 

where 

P = power in watts 

.0015 = (air density )x(50% 
windmachine efficiency )/2 

A = Area swept by turbine 
in square feet 

V= Velocity of the wind in mp 

Some folks like to crunch numbers 
with formulas, but I’m not one of 
them. Still, anyone who wants to use 
wind energy will find some useful 
information here. For example, what 
minimal change in any one factor will 
result in the greatest increase in the 
value of power? Windplant area or 
wind speed velocity? 

The answer is implied in the formu- 
la. Note that any increase in the value 
of A (turbine area) will produce an 
increase in P (power) in direct propor- 


tion. However, a change in V (wind- 
speed) will result in an increase in P 
(power) equal to the cube of that value 
of windspeed. Velocity cubed (V 3 ) 
means that we multiply V times V 
times V. 

Understand 
the cube law 

The influence of windspeed in the 
wind power equation is quite remark- 
able: whatever power is available at 
any given windspeed, at twice that 
windspeed there is eight times (8X) 
the power available. This effect is 
called the cube law. 

You can prove this to yourself by 
running two examples through the for- 
mula. Since V is the only thing that 
changes, may I suggest a shortcut. 
Let’s pick a value, V, for the initial 
windspeed. Cube it, and the result is 
V 3 . Now, let’s double this windspeed, 
which can be represented by 2V. Cube 
it, and the result is (2) 3 (V) 3 , or 8V 3 . 
The difference in power between the 
initial value V 3 and the second value 
8V 3 is the factor eight (8). So, double 
the windspeed, and there’s eight times 
the power available. 

No wonder a 100 mph wind is so 
destructive. It has eight times the 
power of a 50 mph wind. Or 1,000 
times the power of a 10-mph wind. 
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Incidentally, what’s the average 
annual windspeed (AAW) for your 
area? Climatological stations compute 
AAW by adding together the values of 
their hourly readings (including zeros) 
and dividing this sum by the number 
of readings taken. What value of AAW 
do we want? For years, the wind ener- 
gy industry has advocated a minimum 
of an AAW of 8 mph for a successful 
wind energy system. This recognizes 
that to achieve an average AAW of 8 
mph over a period of one year means 
that you’d have to have higher-than-8 
mph windspeeds of significant value 
and duration to balance out all those 
zeros (dead calms). 

Still unresolved, however, is the 
actual amount of energy yield from 
the wind in a year. Or, better yet, dur- 
ing the windiest months. If climato- 
logical stations averaged only the 
cubes of those hourly windspeeds, 
we’d have solid info on the power we 
could harvest from the wind in a given 
month, season, or year. 

Examine windplant 
ratings 

There are a number of established 
methods for extracting some of the 
wind’s energy and putting it to good 
use. Windmachine, aeroturbine, wind- 
plant, and airscrew are all terms used 
to describe the machinery that will 
convert energy from the wind into 
mechanical motion. While these terms 
are used by the layperson somewhat 
interchangeably, they are intended to 
be descriptive of function. For exam- 
ple, wind-electric units, aero-electric 
units, and windplants produce electric- 
ity. Water-pumpers are used to pump 
water. Windmills are designed to 
power mills for grinding grain. 

There are two classes of aerotur- 
bine: horizontal and vertical. The 
terms are used to describe the axis 
about which the windmachine itself 
rotates. There are at least five types of 
horizontal-axis windplants and three 
types of the vertical- axis windplants. 
Of these designs, only two of the hori- 
zontal-axis types have proven com- 


mercially viable. One is the multi- 
blade, curved impeller machine used 
for water-pumping (Fig. 2). It is 
designed to work at very low wind- 
speeds and rpm. The second type of 
successful windplant is the propeller 
type used for generating electricity 
(Fig. 1). It uses between two and six 
airfoil-shaped blades, is highly effi- 
cient, and works in higher windspeeds 
and at higher rpm. The remainder of 
this article will focus on the propeller- 
type windplant. 

Note: It has been said of my first 
two books on wind power that, while 
written for the do-it-yourselfer, they 
actually discourage someone from 
building their own windmachine. 
That’s the nature of reality. There are 
many subtleties to building a wind- 
plant and good machines are no acci- 
dent. If you insist on homebrewing a 
windmachine, prepare to do some 
major homework. Read everything 
you can on the types of windplant that 
match your application, get plans if 
possible, and don’t downplay any 
shortcomings. Homebrew windplants 
are experimental in every sense of the 
word, and they are likely to involve a 
number of test- tune cycles. Allow for 
outright failure. It is a big mistake to 
expect reliable power production from 
a homebrew windplant. 

All aero turbines, irrespective of size 
or type, have lower and upper limits 
(usually expressed as particular wind- 
speeds). Below the lower limit, called 
cut-in, the aeroturbine is stationary or 
moving too slow to be effective. Don’t 
expect power below a windspeed of 
10 mph. At the upper limit, usually 
refferred to as the “rated” or “maxi- 
mum” windspeed, the machine is 
developing its designed power level. 
Above that limit, depending on the 
governor type, the wind plant will 
decrease in output or maintain the 
rated power. 

The cube law describes the power 
curve in wind. Suppose that a specific 
windplant produces 100 watts at 15 
mph. Using the cube law, at 30 mph 
this aeroturbine could generate 800 


watts. In a 45 mph wind, the cube law 
says the windplant could generate 
2,700 watts. Note that the increase in 
power between 15 and 30 mph (700 
watts) is small compared with the 
increase in power between 30 and 45 
mph (1,900 watts). 

Windplants have both a power rating 
and windspeed rating. The power rat- 
ing is the maximum power the wind- 
plant can safely produce and is 
expressed as a specific wattage, i.e., 
700 watts or 1500 watts, for the sys- 
tem voltage, i.e., 12V or 24V. The 
windings and brushes of the generator 
and/or the control system may be 
adversely affected by the extra current 
if the rating is exceeded. The wind- 
speed rating of a windplant is defined 
as that windspeed at which the wind- 
plant produces its rated power. It may 
also reflect the highest rpm the wind- 
plant can safely experience. Whatever 
type of governing system is used, it 
should not permit either an increase in 
windplant rpm or generated wattage 
with further increases in windspeed. 

There are no standards for windplant 
ratings in the wind industry today. At 
the least, this makes it difficult to 
compare windplants from different 
manufacturers, or ones of different rat- 
ings from any one manufacturer. At 
worst, the consumer must validate 
manufacturer claims and interpret rat- 
ings. Does the specified power rating 
represent continuous or peak power? 
At what windspeed does the windplant 
begin to produce power? How much 
power will the windplant produce at 
any given windspeed? 

Unfortunately, the specification 
sheets for most windplants do not give 
these figures. More often, these fig- 
ures must be extrapolated from a tiny 
graph that plots windspeed vs wattage 
via a curved line. If you want to know 
if a particular windplant is going to 
work for your situation or wish to sim- 
ply compare various brands, you must 
involve yourself in a bit of calculation 
for each one. Here, your knowledge of 
the cube law will help you make 
informed choices. 
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Figure 3. 
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An important question is: how much 
power at what windspeed? Many 
windplants currently manufactured are 
rated to deliver full power at 25 mph, 
or higher windspeeds. This rating is 
useful only for those areas of the 
world experiencing AAWs (average 
annual windspeeds) of 12-14 mph. A 
windplant that develops its full (rated) 
power at 18 mph would be a much 
more suitable machine for 90% of the 
U.S. 

Don’t shrug off the 7 -mph difference 
between 18 mph and 25 mph. If one 
windplant is rated to deliver 2,000 
watts at 25 mph, how much power 
will it produce at 18 mph? Using the 
cube law, my answer comes to 746 
watts on the nose. This means that a 
second windplant rated to deliver 750 
watts at 18 mph will equal the output 
of the 2,000-watt machine in 18 mph 
winds. Given the difference of cost 
and weight between the two machines, 
it is possible to achieve a higher over- 
all cost/benefit ratio with a small 
windplant on a tall, lightweight tower 
than a big machine on a short, heavy 
tower. 

A good way to check various brands 
or models of windplants is to talk to 
dealers and customers. A dealer who 
services the equipment he or she sells 
is likely to be candid about brands that 
work well and ones that are trouble- 
some. Customers are another source 
of information. Find articles written 


by these people on their sys- 
tems. You may also be able 
to communicate with them 
directly. Be thoughtful. 
Compensate them for their 
time and include a SASE 
(self-addressed, stamped 
envelope) with any queries. 

Evaluate tower 
height 

System inefficiencies can 
be compensated for some- 
what by increasing the 
amount of power available 
from the windplant in any 
given wind. Manufacturers 
will tell you to increase the rating of 
the windplant, thus effectively increas- 
ing rotor diameter and harvesting a 
bigger chunk of the wind’s energy. 
However, the best way to get more 
power is to increase the windspeed to 
the windplant by placing the windma- 
chine higher off the ground by using a 
taller tower. 

There are three primary reasons to 
put a windplant on a tower. One, to 
clear trees, houses, and other obstacles 
that will slow the wind down. Two, to 
position the windplant in a smooth 
flow of wind. The presence of uneven 
terrain and obstructions both slow and 
turbulates the wind, robbing a wind- 
plant of power. And, three, to expose 
the windplant to higher windspeeds. 

As the cube law dictates, if we want 
to make leaping increases in power 
output of a windplant for small 
increases in any ONE factor, let it be 
windspeed. Earlier, you learned that 
there is an eightfold increase in power 
output by going from, say, 10 mph 
windspeed to 20 mph. It shouldn’t be 
difficult to see that if we increase the 
windspeed by 2 or 3 miles per hour, 
say to 13 mph, we will have doubled 
the power that’s available at 10 mph. 
In this situation, the swept area of the 
aeroturbine or its efficiency would 
have to be doubled to achieve the 
same effect as a (calculated) 2.6 mph 
increase in windspeed. 


A formula exists to help estimate the 
windspeed (V) at various distances 
(H) above even terrain from a reading 
taken at 6 feet above ground (H 0 ) for 
any windspeed (V 0 ) up to 35 mph. It is 
expressed as: V = V 0 (H/Hq) 1 ^ 

I found this unwieldy, since it 
requires that I find the fifth root of the 
ratio H/H 0 , something a simple calcu- 
lator wouldn’t help me do. For this 
reason, I’ve built up a table that 
reduces the math to a single factor (z) 
for tower heights up to 96 feet (Fig. 
3). The new formula is: 

V = z (V 0 ) 

where: 

V= Velocity in miles per hour 
z=the 5th root of H/H 0 (the third 
column in Figure 3) 

V 0 = Velocity of wind at height H 0 

Let’s work an example. Let’s say 
you measure 8 mph of windspeed (V 0 ) 
with a windspeed indicator held the 
required 6 feet above the ground. 
Using the table, for a 24-foot tower, 
find z (1.32) and multiply by 8 mph. 
This yields 10.56 mph. Similar math 
yields 11.4 mph for a 36-foot tower, 
12.2 mph for a 48-foot tower, 12.7 
mph for a 60-foot tower, 13.2 mph for 
a 72-foot tower, 13.6 mph for an 84- 
foot tower, and 13.9 mph for a 96-foot 
tower. These figures indicate that 
whatever power the windplant might 
produce on a 36-foot tower would be 
almost doubled if it were situated on a 
96-foot tower at the same spot. Even if 
you plug in different windspeeds, the 
formula holds the same proportions. 
Therefore, independent of the wind- 
plant rating or the actual windspeed, 
you get double the power on a 96-foot 
tower as you do on a 36-foot tower. 
Compare the cost of an additional 60 
feet of tower and rigging with the cost 
of a windplant of twice the power rat- 
ing. Let’s hear it for the cube law. 

All of this helps explain why it is so 
important to distribute the investment 
you make in a wind-energy system 
between the windplant and the tower. 
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A large windplant requires a strong 
tower to support its weight. A small 
windplant may use a correspondingly 
lighter tower. It’s true that free-stand- 
ing towers must be strong enough to 
withstand the side-loading effect of 
high windspeeds. However, guyed 
towers are able to transfer side-load- 
ing to the guy wires themselves, mini- 
mizing the structural requirements for 
the tower to primarily compressive 
ones (windplant weight). Translated, 
this means that a tall, lightweight, 
guyed tower topped with a small 
windplant may give you more “bang 
for your buck” than a big windplant 
on a heavy tower that your budget 
must curb in overall height. 

Match windplant 
to system 

Can your system’s batteries absorb a 
big windfall of energy? Some atten- 
tion should be given to matching the 
windplant’s output to the system to 
which it is connected. 

Where wind is the primary or singu- 
lar energy source in a system, the bat- 
tery capacity should be large enough 
to absorb the power generated from 
energy winds. These winds are both 
infrequent and irregular, meaning the 
system’s batteries may be quite deplet- 
ed before they are refilled. In this 
case, extra care must be afforded the 
battery pack to protect it from cold 
when its state-of-charge (SoC) is low. 

A different strategy is required when 
wind is a supplemental energy source, 
say, to PV (photovoltaic) and/or small- 
scale hydroelectric energy, or where a 
standby generator exists to replenish 
the battery pack as needed. In these 
scenarios, a small windplant posi- 
tioned to generate energy from inter- 
mediate winds makes more sense than 
a large windplant that takes big energy 
from big wind. This is because the 
system itself is not able to absorb the 
huge inrush of power. Its batteries are 
never that depleted. 

This is not to say that there is no 
place for a big windplant in a system. 
If load diversion is effectively utilized, 
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large amounts of generated electricity 
can be diverted to direct use in space 
heating or water heating applications. 
This procedure might relieve other 
energy sources, like wood or propane, 
in performing these same functions. 
This strategy works best wherever 
there is a lot of strong wind and a lack 
of viable alternatives for generating 
electricity other than from wind. 

We’d all like as much power as pos- 
sible from any energy source we tap. 
One of the most expensive compo- 
nents in a system based on wind-gen- 
erated electricity is the windplant 
itself. As this article illustrates, bigger 
is not necessarily better, nor will it 
necessarily result in greater overall 
power production. Don’t let the tower 
be an afterthought. Strive for a bal- 
ance in windplant size, tower height, 
and energy storage considerations. I 
hope that I’ve given you some ideas 
on ways to achieve the best cost/bene- 
fit ratio possible. 

(Drawings and slides for this article were 
taken, in part, from Wind and Windspinners. 
The Homebuilt Wind Generated Electricity 

Handbook , and At Home with Alternative 
Energy , all by Michael Hackleman. For a 
current publications list, send an SASE to 
him at P.O. Box 327, Willits, CA 95490. E- 
mail: mhackleman@saber.net.) A 
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FARM AND GARDEN 


Propagate your plants with division, 
layering, stem & root cutting, & grafting 


By Marcella Shaffer 

N early all gardeners are 
familiar with saving seeds 
and the benefits and rea- 
sons for doing so, but 
there are numerous reasons and bene- 
fits in learning other techniques for 
plant propagation. These techniques 
involve division, layering, stem cut- 
ting, and grafting. For the budget sen- 
sitive gardener, these methods allow 
them to reproduce new plants from 
friends’ plants or from their own 
plants and perhaps trading or selling 
the excess. New plants can also be 
gleaned from wild growing species 
without harming them, then trans- 
planted into the home garden. In some 
species, like trees, these techniques 
may be easier and faster than growing 
from seed. Another important reason 
for these types of propagation is that 
some plants cannot be grown from 
seed because the offspring will not be 
exactly like the parent plant. ‘Bartlett’ 
pears and ‘Golden Delicious’ apples 
are two examples of this. 

Division 

Most perennial ornamentals, herbs, 
and vegetables that do not have a sin- 


gle stem or crown are propagated by 
division of the roots. Rhubarb, hostas, 
and mints are examples. Division is 
the most commonly practiced asexual 
propagation method and is exactly as 
it sounds, that is, you simply divide 
the parent plant into smaller new 
plants. The size of the parent plant 
will determine how many times it can 
be divided. If you do not want to 
reduce the size of the parent plant, 
usually a few divisions can be 
obtained from around the edges with- 
out affecting its overall size or perfor- 
mance. Often, dividing an older plant 
will rejuvenate it, resulting in lush 
growth and performance the following 
season while keeping it in bounds. 

The plant you select to divide should 
be healthy and dormant. Early spring 
is a good time to divide; however, late 
fall will work as well. Plants that are 
loosely interwoven can sometimes be 
pulled apart with your hands or a 
trowel. Others that are tightly interwo- 
ven will require lifting the parent plant 
from the soil and cutting apart with a 
spade. Look for a natural dividing line 
when separating clumps. Try to keep 
as many of the roots intact as possible 
and make sure there is at least one 
“eye” or crown in each division. Trim 


off any damaged roots and plant the 
division at the same depth at which it 
was growing. Keep new divisions well 
watered. 

Layering 

Layering is another simple method 
of propagation. In nature it occurs nat- 
urally when a stem, still attached to 
the plant, touches the soil and begins 
to root. This stem will become a new 
plant. Some plants, like raspberries 
and trailing blackberries, layer them- 
selves naturally. You can intentionally 
layer a plant by digging a small hole 
near the base of the mother plant then 
bending down one of the lower 
branches and forcing it into a “U” 
shape. Place the bottom of the “U” in 
the hole and fill the hole with soil. 

It may be necessary to pin the stem 
in the hole with a forked branch or 
piece of wire bent into a “U” shape. 
Removing about Vfe-inch of bark from 
the part to be buried and treating it 
with a rooting compound will encour- 
age root formation. Generally plan to 
leave the new plant undisturbed for a 
year to give it time to establish an 
ample root system. Keep well 
watered. Once the new plant is rooted 
it can be cut from the parent plant and 
transplanted elsewhere. 

Serpentine layering can be done 
with plants that have flexible stems. 
Bend the branch to the ground, as for 
simple layering, but alternatively bury 
and expose stem sections. The 
exposed portions should have buds for 
best results (Illustration 1). 

Stem cuttings 

Most woody and herbaceous plants 
can be propagated by cuttings. 
Cuttings involve removing a stem or 
branch from the mother plant and 
rooting it to form a new plant. Stem 


Illustration 1: Layering 
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Illustration 2: Stem cuttings 



cuttings should be taken from the 
growing tips of branches and be 
between three and six inches in length. 
Remove cuttings early in the morning 
or late in the evening from healthy, 
disease-free mother plants that are 
actively growing. 

Use a sharp knife that has been 
dipped in rubbing alcohol. Make a 
clean, slanted cut just above a side 
shoot, leaf node, or growth bud. After 
taking the cutting, wait no more than a 
few minutes before you place them in 
the rooting medium. Bring indoors 
and re-cut them for the cleanest possi- 
ble cut, avoiding crushed stems and 
hanging strands. Remove leaves, flow- 
ers, etc., from the lower half of the 
stem, then dip the cut into rooting 
compound. Poke a hole in the rooting 
medium and insert the cutting at a 
depth that is one-half to one-third its 


length. Firm medium around the cut- 
ting. Coarse sand mixed with equal 
amounts of peat moss makes a good 
rooting medium and the flat for the 
medium should be 3-4 inches deep 
with drainage holes. 

Once all the cuttings have been 
inserted in the medium, water them 
with luke-warm water, then cover with 
plastic to form a tent or mini-green- 
house. Use care not to let the plastic 
touch the cuttings. Place in a warm 
spot with good light but not direct sun 
and keep the medium moist but not 
wet. After seven to ten days, move to 
an area that receives partial sunshine. 

If your cuttings do not root, simply 
try another batch. Sometimes a few 
days difference in the maturity of the 
cuttings will make a difference. It can 
take from one week to one month for 
roots to develop. When the roots are 
approximately VYinch long, transplant 
the cutting to a pot filled with good 
quality potting soil, and fertilize. After 
the cutting is established and actively 
growing it can be transplanted to the 
garden (Illustration 2). 

Root cuttings 

Plants like horseradish and some of 
the ornamental perennials are propa- 
gated from root cuttings. Root cuttings 
are best taken early or late in the 
growing season. Although slower than 
stem cuttings to root and begin grow- 


ing, they require less care and atten- 
tion. Dig the mother plant from the 
ground, then cut a two to four-inch 
section from one of the mother plant’s 
roots. Select a root that is firm and 
healthy with smaller feeder roots. 
Place the cutting in a good quality 
growing medium in the same position 
it was growing (Some plants have hor- 
izontal roots while others have vertical 
growing roots). For vertical growing 
roots, plant the root cutting so that the 
top ^-inch of it is exposed above the 
growing medium. For horizontal ones, 
simply place on the medium surface 
and cover with one inch of soil. Water 
and firm the medium on and around 
the cutting. 

Keep the cutting moist and in a 
mostly shaded location until new 
growth appears. When growth is evi- 
dent, transplant to another pot and fer- 
tilize. Gradually harden off before 
moving to the garden (Illustration 3). 

Grafting 

Grafting is a method used to join 
parts of different plants so they will 
grow as one plant. Many ornamental 
trees, fruit trees, and roses available 
from nurseries have been grafted. This 
process is used to control the size of 
the mature plant (dwarf varieties), pro- 
vide a hardier rootstock, propagate 
plants that do not root well, and some- 
times just for the novelty of growing 
several different cultivars on one 
plant. The part which is to be grafted 
to the recipient stem or root is called 
the scion. For successful grafting the 
scion and stem or root should be com- 
patible and the union of the two must 
touch and be kept moist. 

Grafting can be an entertaining 
hobby that requires only grafting wax, 
grafting tape or common twine, and a 
sharp knife. You can start with your 
own apple tree and, by grafting limbs 
from friends’ apple trees, grow several 
varieties on one. Grafting wax and 
tape are available from garden supply 
centers and by mail order. 


Illustration 3: Root cuttings 
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Illustration 4: Grafting 



Cleft grafting 

There are several different tech- 
niques used in propagation grafting. 
Cleft grafting is usually done to add a 
new cultivar to an existing one. It is 
done in the early spring just before 
plants break their dormancy. Select a 


scion from one-year old shoots that is 
healthy with evidence of buds and 
approximately lA-inch in diameter. 
Using a sharp knife that has been 
dipped in alcohol, cut so that it has a 
double bevel in a wedge shape two 
inches long (Illustration 4- A). 


The recipient branch should also be 
healthy and strong with signs of pend- 
ing growth. It should be two to three 
inches in diameter. Cut the branch per- 
pendicularly, then make another cut 
vertically, two inches deep, through 
the previous cut (Illustration 4-B). 
Fashion a wedge from another branch 
or piece of wood and use it to hold the 
cut open. Use care not to tear the bark 
or cause any more damage than neces- 
sary. Place the scions, right side up, in 
the cut at the outer edge as shown and 
remove wedge (Illustration 4-C). 
Cover the union with grafting wax. 

Whip grafting 

This technique is used when the 
scion and recipient branch are of the 
same diameter (approximately Vi 
inch). It is also done in the spring, and 
it generally heals quicker and is 
stronger than cleft grafting. Select the 
specimens, as above, and make a slop- 
ing cut 2V2 inches long on the recipi- 
ent branch as shown. Make a match- 
ing cut on the scion and place together 
so they interlock. Tie firmly with 
twine or use grafting tape to hold in 
place and cover with grafting wax 
(Illustration 4-D). 

Care of grafts 

For the following year, grafts will 
require some attention. If you used 
twine or tape on the graft, remove it 
after growth starts so that it does not 
harm the site. Some grafting tape, 
however, is designed to be left on the 
branch since it will stretch with 
growth and deteriorate in time. Check 
the instructions for the particular vari- 
ety of tape you used. Inspect the graft- 
ing wax every two to three weeks for 
the first year. If the wax has cracked, 
re-apply it. Keep the plant well 
watered. A 


Visit the Backwoods 
Home Magazine 
website at: 

www.backwoodshome.com 
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Ayoob on Firearms 

Cheap guns are good enough 


M ore than 10 years ago, 

my friend Mark Seiden 
called me in on a murder 
case in Miami that Janet 
Reno, then State’s Attorney for the 
county in question, had ordered prose- 
cuted. A woman named Mary Hopkin 
had killed her common law husband, a 
man named James Yarolem. 

James was in his forties. Mary was 
63. Her life had been hard, and when 
she found a younger man who con- 
vinced her he loved her, she took him 
into her home. This did not turn out to 
be a wise decision. 

Mary worked. Jim didn’t. He drank 
and smoked up all the money she 
brought in. He abused her, with the 
classic escalation. First, verbal deri- 
siveness. Then the shove with the 
palm. Then the slap of the open hand. 
Then the blow of the closed fist. The 
time came when she confronted him 
and said, “Jim, you drink all my beer, 
and you smoke all my cigarettes, and 
you won’t get a job, and ... I think it’s 
time you left.” Even then, being in the 
classic denial pattern of a battered sig- 
nificant other, she couldn’t bring her- 
self to say, “Oh, and by the way, you 
beat the crap out of me whenever you 
feel like it.” 

She didn’t need to say it. Jim didn’t 
handle her declaration well. He began 
to beat her up with more vigor than 
before. She went to call the police, 
and Jim ripped the telephone out of 
the wall, wrapped the phone cord 
around her neck, and strangled her 
unconscious. He left her for dead and 
went off to the nearest bar. When 
Mary awoke, she crawled — she 
couldn’t walk on her arthritic and 
aging legs, she crawled — to the near- 


est trailer to hers and when she got 
there blurted, “Call the police.” 

The cops arrived. When Jim came 
back Metro-Dade officers were there. 
They arrested him. When they 
dragged him away, the cops testified 
later, he was screaming “Mary, you f— 
-in’ bitch, I’ll kill you for this!” 

Very soon thereafter, he was out on 
bail and he came to make good his 
threat. By now, Mary was in terror of 
him, and had borrowed from her son 
the cheapest revolver available, an RG 
.22. The RG is the gun that Handgun 
Control Inc. is trying to talk about 
when they rail on about “Saturday 



Author with inexpensive Ruger P97 
.45 pistol and Mini-14 .223 rifle. 
Target is from 50-shot police rifle 
qualification course, fired at ranges 
from 7 to 75 yards, including 6 in 
head with rifle, and five "rifle transi- 
tion to pistol" rounds, which account 
for the larger caliber holes in center 
of target. 



Massad Ayoob 


Night Specials.” If you left it on a hot 
stove it might melt. 

Jim pounded on the door like the big 
bad wolf. “Mary, let me in!” “Jim,” 
she answered, “I know what you’re 
going to do! I have a gun! I won’t let 
you kill me! Go away! Don’t make me 
shoot you!” 

He didn’t listen. He smashed the 
door off its hinges and came at her, 
and she fired three shots. All three .22 
bullets hit him. He turned and ran, got 
about 20 feet, and collapsed and died. 
To make a long story short, she was 
charged with murder. 

She had no money. Mark Seiden, 
her attorney, took her case anyway. 
Mark was a former homicide cop for 
Metro-Dade before he became a 
lawyer. I did what he did, after he 
called me. I took the case pro bono, at 
no charge. After I spent an hour with 
Mark on direct examination explain- 
ing to the jury why she had no choice 
but to shoot, I took out the prosecutor 
in a little less than a minute of cross 
examination. The jury was quick, too: 
they took about two hours to acquit 
her of all charges. 

I remember this, and I flash forward 
to yesterday, at one of the regularly 
scheduled qualifications for my police 
department. I shot a gun the agency 
has already approved as optional and 
is thinking of adopting for standard 
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issue, the Ruger P97 that I’ve written 
about in this column before. This .45 
automatic recently put 60 bullets into 
less than 3.5 inches during a timed 
FBI-style shooting qualification. I am 
authorized to carry whatever pistol I 
want, including my custom $3500 
“LFI Special” Colt .45 automatic. 
Instead, right now, I carry this $460 
Ruger. The qualification also encom- 
passed the .223 rifle. I didn’t shoot 
that with the $2,000 custom CAR- 15 
from Olympic Arms that I’m autho- 
rized to carry; I shot it with our 
department issue Ruger Mini- 14 .223 
that would cost you only a few hun- 
dred bucks. Price one at Wal-Mart or 
K-Mart and you’ll see, though I’d 
rather you spent a couple bucks more 
and bought it from a gun dealer who 
supports your Second Amendment 
rights, which is why I buy my guns at 
gunshops instead of Monster Marts. 
But, I digress. 

The pistol course required 60 shots. 
All 60 went center and I scored 100%. 
The rifle course was 50 shots, actually 
45 with the rifle including half a 
dozen head-shots, and another five 
rounds with the pistol in “rifle-to- 
handgun-transition.” These “cheap 
guns” gave me a 99.6% score that 
wouldn’t have been different with my 
more expensive guns, because it was 
me who jerked the trigger and blew 
the shot that cost me one point. 

My department regulations allow me 
to carry a custom made rifle that costs 
several thousands of dollars with me 
in the patrol car. I used to do that. 
Frankly, I don’t bother anymore. Each 
of our cruisers contains the Mini- 14 
for any of our officers to access, and 
to be blunt, it does the same job just 
about as well. 

The last time I carried my $3500 
custom pistol in uniform was a couple 
of years ago. I and some other officers 
were working security for a double 
police funeral where it was feared that 
the cop-killer — who himself was slain 
by police on the day of the 
murders — might have friends who 
would want to avenge him by harming 


any of the several thousand police 
officers in attendance for the funeral. 
We who covered the perimeter were 
ordered that we couldn’t have rifles 
evident, for fear of people being 
frightened and made paranoid. I car- 
ried that expensive .45 pistol that day 
because I knew that with 185-grain +P 
hollowpoints, it would hit what I 
aimed at from 100 yards if something 
went down in the wide-open venues 
that ranged from a downtown cortege 
to the burial at the equally wide-open 
cemetery. 

Nothing happened. The cop-killer, it 
turned out, had been a lone wolf. After 
it was over, I went to the firing range 
and tested my department issue Ruger 
P90 .45 automatic. It shot eight rounds 
for eight into a man- size target at 100 
yards. It would have done the job 
all along. 

So, what’s the lesson? It’s simple, 
really, and it touches deeply upon the 
values that make you read publica- 
tions like Backwoods Home 
Magazine. 

Simple can be as good as fancy, and 
is sometimes better. Inexpensive can 
be as good as expensive, and some- 
times is better. “Reliability” is more 
important than “esoteric” in the final 
balance. Something cheap, now when 
you need it, beats hell out of some- 
thing costly that you have to save up 
for, to buy later, when it may be too 
late. “Something is generally better 
than nothing.” 

Mary Hopkin couldn’t have afforded 
an expensive gun. If she had needed 
$800 to buy a state of the art defensive 
pistol, she wouldn’t have had it, and 
she would have died. She would have 
been another statistic. 

If you are familiar with the dynam- 
ics of protecting the innocent from 
violent evil, you already know that, 
insofar as the context in which it was 
presented here. And, even if you don’t 
like guns at all, you can understand 
how this is an allegory to the whole 
lifestyle, the whole set of values, that 
are celebrated in Backwoods Home 
Magazine. A 
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FARM AND GARDEN 


Green or yellow: 

Grow your best bush beans ever 


By Lisa LaFreniere 

B ush Beans, or snap beans 
as they’re sometimes 
referred to, are a growing 
favorite among many gar- 
deners, and with good reason. Beans 
are high in vitamins A, C and B2, 
they’re easy to grow and, unlike other 
vegetable varieties, growing beans 
will actually improve the fertility of 
your soil. Bush beans are also easier 
to grow than pole beans, require no 
training or staking, and you won’t 
need a ladder at harvest time. If you’re 
a true bean lover and haven’t grown 
bush beans before, give them a try. I 
guarantee you won’t be disappointed. 

Soil preparation 

While bush beans will grow under 
most any soil conditions, a little extra 
effort will go a long way in improving 
yields and lessening the chance 
of disease. 

Beans prefer a rich, well-drained 
soil with a pH of around 6.0 to 6.8, so 
add plenty of organic matter before 
planting. Heavy amounts of fertilizers 
are not necessary for proper bean 
growth; however, adding small 
amounts of nitrogen prior to planting 
is beneficial. Till the area and your 
seed bed will be ready for planting. 

Planning and planting 

Before rushing off to the store to 
buy the first pack of bean seed that 
catches your eye, take the time to do a 
little bit of planning. Think about the 
way you will use the produce. Will 
you be canning the harvest? Freezing? 
Want only enough for fresh eating? 


Many varieties are grown with a spe- 
cific purpose in mind. As a general 
rule avoid those varieties whose 
descriptions include the words “all- 
purpose” or “general use” and instead 
focus on varieties grown for the pur- 
pose you have in mind. You will get 
superior flavor from beans intended 
for fresh eating, and you won’t have 
to worry about the vegetable not hold- 
ing up to your chosen method of 
preservation if the variety has been 
specifically chosen for that purpose. 

If you’re in a hurry for that first pot 
of beans, resist the temptation to start 
a few plants indoors. Beans do not 
hold up well to transplanting and the 
amount of individual plants you would 
need to start would be difficult for the 
average gardener to handle. Instead, 
choose varieties with the shortest 
maturity dates. I like to plant a short 
row of Earliserve (45 days) or 
Contender (40 days). 

To get a continuous supply of beans 
throughout the season, plant varieties 
of differing maturity dates or make 
smaller plantings every two to three 
weeks until about mid-season. The lat- 
ter method is a must when planting the 


fancier French or filet beans, as they 
must be picked frequently and have a 
very short harvest period. Those who 
plan on preserving much of the har- 
vest could choose either method 
depending on whether they wanted to 
preserve most of the crop at one time 
or prepare smaller batches throughout 
the season. 

Plant beans after all danger of frost 
has passed and daytime temperatures 
have reached into the upper 60s. Short 
spells of cooler temperatures won’t 
hurt the bean plants but will slow their 
growth, and a long stretch of cold 
could stunt their growth, so be patient. 
Also, don’t soak bean seed to speed 
germination; this could damage 
their structure and leave them 
open to disease. 

Once the soil and air temperatures 
have warmed, your beans will thrive 
and their performance will usually be 
superior to that of those who tried to 
rush the season. 

Plant seeds 1 inch deep and about 
2 to 3 inches apart in rows wide 
enough to cultivate easily, usually 24 
to 36 inches. Thinning is not neces- 
sary, but if you feel you must thin 


GROWING TENDER DELICACIES 


T hose fancy beans fetching high prices in markets and restaurants can 
easily be grown at home. Filets, or “haricots verts” are grown in the 
same manner as other beans with the biggest difference being how they’re 
harvested. 

These beans must be harvested on almost a daily basis as they become 
tough and stringy if left on the plant for even a short time. Picked when 
about 4 to 6 inches and less than t^-inch in diameter, these beans will pro- 
vide you with some of the best fresh-eating beans you’ve ever had. They 
will not, however, hold up to processing, so enjoy them while they’re 
here. Some of the best tasting include: Tavera and Delinel Filet. 
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leave plants close enough for leaves to 
touch as this will give you improved 
production. 

Care of the crop 

One of the great things about beans 
is that they really don’t need much 
care or fuss at all. Just keep the soil 
fairly moist and the weeds out. 
Because beans’ root systems are very 
shallow, take care not to cultivate too 
deeply. Better yet, apply a heavy 
mulch of grass clippings when the 
beans are about 6 inches tall and avoid 
weeding altogether. Never work with 
or around bean plants when they are 
wet; this will cause rust to develop on 
the pods and can spread disease. So 
wait until plants are completely dry 
before handling. 

Beans can be affected by a wide 
variety of diseases. Luckily, most 
varieties grown today are resistant to 
most of the more common ones. If 
you’ve had problems before or know 


of a particular problem in your area, 
choose varieties proven to resist them. 
Good gardening practices, such as 
those mentioned in this article, will 
also help to keep down problems asso- 
ciated with the spread of disease. 

The biggest pest associated with 
bean plants is the Mexican bean bee- 
tle. These pests usually show up later 
in the season but are occasionally 
found early in the spring. Pick off any 
beetles you spot and destroy them. If 
eggs are attached to the underside of 
leaves they must also be removed. If 
heavy infestations occur consider 
treating the crop with an application 
of rotenone dust or a non-toxic insec- 
ticidal soap. 

Finally, pick, pick, pick. Picking fre- 
quently encourages further production 
and will provide you with beans that 
are both tender and flavorful, which 
is, after all, the whole point of grow- 
ing your own beans. Happy eating. A 


SEED SOURCES 


T he following companies offer 
a good selection of bean seed, 
including varieties mentioned in 
this article. If you are having trou- 
ble locating suitable seed, request 
copies of their catalogs. 

Vermont Bean Seed Company 
Computer Operations Center 
Vaucluse, SC 29850-0150 
(803) 663-0217 

Johnny’s Selected Seeds 
Foss Hill Road 
Albion, ME 04910 
(207) 437-4301 

Shepherd’s Garden Seeds 
30 Irean Street 
Torrington, CT 
(860) 482-3638 
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Pocket-sized Constitution book 

58-pages, 3' i-inches by 5 inches, perfect-bound 

Only $3 (includes P&H) 



Have your own copy of two of the four greatest 
documents ever written, the Declaration of 
Independence and the Constitution of the United 
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• These inspired writings have been the cornerstone 
of our freedoms and the envy of the world. 
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Rural Buildin g: 

Construction q’s and a’s 


(In this column, Vermont rural architect 
Martin Harris invites readers to submit 
questions about residential and light 
commercial building design and construc- 
tion. Send questions to BHM , P.O. Box 
712, Gold Beach, OR 97444; e-mail: 
martin@backwoodshome.com. Access 
Martin’s “Construction Dispute Service” 
directly at www.together.net/~mharris.) 

Q. We have just purchased 15 acres, 
and our question is how to install our 
septic system, how far away from the 
on-site stream and can we use cinder 
blocks ? 

A. The short, common-sense answer 
is that, with any sort of normal soils, a 
properly-functioning system with cin- 
der (actually, these days, they’re con- 
crete) blocks or even zero-cost field- 
stone could be installed as close to the 
stream as, say 100 feet. 

The longer answer is that common 
sense may not be enough. That’s 
because most states have very detailed 
requirements for septic system instal- 
lation, ranging all the way from pro- 
fessional-engineers-only design to 
minimum septic tank size and offsets 
from streams and property lines, 
including everything from fairly elab- 
orate soil tests to bureaucratic on-site 
installation inspection. 

It happens that Vermont law still 
includes our so-called “10-acre 
exemption,” which allows any 
landowner with at least that lot size to 
design and install any arrangement 
he/she wants, as long as no effluent 
can be observed crossing the property 
line. This exemption has been under 
severe pressure by anti-rural-develop- 
ment advocates in recent years and 
won’t survive much longer, but while 
it does it allows a rural homesteader 
substantial design freedom at mimi- 
mal installation cost. There may be 


similar acreage-based exemptions in 
other states. 

Most states now have regulations 
prohibiting the use of site-built septic 
tanks using concrete blocks. They 
require instead factory-manufactured 
pre-cast concrete units, with minimum 
size ranging from 500 to 1000 gallons 
in which primary (anaerobic) bacterial 
treatment occurs. The effluent then 
flows by gravity to the typical perfo- 
rated-plastic-pipe field, where runs of 
pipe are set into gravel trenches for 
secondary (aerobic) bacterial treat- 
ment to take place. From the holes in 
the pipe, the treated effluent then 
flows harmlessly through the gravel 
into the ground. Could you build a 
tank out of block, laid up in water- 
proof manner with mortar joints and 
surface parging, setting it on a fairly 
solid concrete slab so it won’t settle 
and allow cracks to open up? Sure, if 
the authorities will let you. 

The authorities might even let you 
build a tank out of dry-laid block, no 
mortar, with the core holes set hori- 
zontally, allowing the effluent to seep 
immediately into the ground. Such 
construction used to be made out of 
fieldstone and was called a cesspool; 
the design basis was that both anaero- 
bic and aerobic digestion could take 
place in the same container, and the 
final effluent would be just as clean as 
in the more modern two-step system. 
If you go this route, you’ll most likely 
want to emulate the old-timers and 
build two or three cesspools, directing 
the sewage flow into one for a few 
years, while the others are allowed to 
“rest” and the sludge build-up in the 
surrounding soil to biodegrade. 

Whether it’s to be cesspool or septic 
tank, the top should be a couple of feet 
below grade in northern climates so 



Martin Harris 


that bacterial action isn’t slowed by 
low soil temperatures. There should 
also be a removable lid so that the 
indigestible sludge which builds up at 
the bottom of the tank and the organic 
mat at the top don’t fill up too much 
of the tank volume. Pumping every 
five years is usually recommended. If 
your design calls for the septic tank 
flow to go to a tile field, remember 
that the field pipes should be less than 
a foot from ground surface, so that the 
aerobic bacteria can get oxygen. 
You’ll need either a sloping site or an 
electric pump to meet this design 
essential. 

If you don’t fancy digging every 
five years to get to the tank lid, install 
an access route which is exposed at 
the soil surface. My own tank set up is 
properly buried, but over the lid open- 
ing there’s a three-foot length of 
three-foot diameter concrete pipe, 
with the lid on top of that. To pump 
the tank we just step through the sur- 
rounding flowerbed, lift the lid, and 
drop the pump hose down the hole 
into the tank. Slick. A 


Visit 

Backwoods Home 
Magazine s popular 
website at: 

www.backwoodshome.com 
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Make extra money teaching 
your s kills to others 


By Robert L. Williams 

P eople living the back- 
woods lifestyle have sev- 
eral common qualities: 
they love to be free and 
unencumbered, they like to develop 
new skills and abilities, and they seem 
to constantly be looking for ways to 
make extra money without taking a 
regular second job. 

For making that extra money, teach- 
ing may be one of the best deals 
around. This is not full-time high 
school, middle school, or college cam- 
pus types of teaching I’m talking 
about. Those positions are fairly 
restrictive and generally you must 
have a bachelor’s degree and a teach- 
ing certificate — at the very least. 
Many schools even want you to have a 
Master’s Degree or a Ph. D. 

The kind of teaching I’m talking 
about, though it’s through the local 


colleges, is not in the academic or col- 
lege transfer division where you will 
need a postgraduate degree. It’s teach- 
ing in the developmental skills depart- 
ment (or division) and there are won- 
derful opportunities awaiting there for 
people who know something and want 
to teach it to others. 

From state to state the requirements, 
pay scales, opportunities, and even the 
labels for teaching developmental 
skills vary considerably. These pro- 
grams are also called continuing edu- 
cation, adult education, and some- 
times they’re called remedial, prep, or 
academic support areas. But the 
names don’t mean a great deal; they 
are only one state’s (or one college’s) 
term for the same programs that are 
taught all over the nation. 

The money’s there 

What kind of money can you 
make? 



Elizabeth Williams teaches basic math, English, and study skills each 
semester on the community college campus in her area. 


You can earn an average of about 
$15 to $20 per hour, but in some 
instances it can be a great deal more — 
or less. You may be able to teach on a 
part-time basis for 10, 15, 20, or more 
hours a week, and your monthly 
income can be from $700 to $1500 
or more. 

As a rule, most colleges offering 
remedial or continuing education 
courses will be in the community col- 
lege system and most of them will not 
object if you already hold down 
another job, full-time or otherwise. In 
fact, it is a safe bet that most of the 
part-time teachers are otherwise 
employed or are semi-retired. 

Course content 

What are these programs all 
about? 

Many of the remedial course pro- 
grams are designed to help students 
with poor backgrounds get their feet 
on the ground and learn the basic 
skills needed to take and pass regular 
college work. Three major areas are in 
English grammar and composition, 
basic or remedial math, and “study 
skills.” You may need to have a col- 
lege degree to teach in these particular 
programs, but some schools may be 
happy to hire you without one, partic- 
ularly if you have background skills 
that are considered equivalent to a col- 
lege education. 

In the continuing education courses, 
however, there are almost no limits to 
what can be taught or learned and you 
won’t need a degree. The rule of 
thumb is that there must be three basic 
ingredients: a number of people who 
are interested in taking the course, an 
agreed-upon time and place to meet, 
and a qualified instructor. 
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For instance, if you are a farrier and 
have shoed horses long enough to be 
good at it, and if there are a lot of 
horse owners in your area who want to 
learn shoeing, you may be hired to 
teach the course if 10 or so students 
register, if there are good places for 
you to meet (for example, at a barn 
where there are some horses that need 
shoeing), and a convenient time. The 
time may be in the evening, morning, 
noonday, or at midnight. You can 
meet on the weekends (such as on 
Saturday morning) or whenever is 
acceptable to you and your students. 

If you are a superb cook or baker, 
you may want to teach a course in 
cake decorating. If a dozen or so of 
your neighbors are willing to sign up 
and pay a small fee, you can meet in 
your own kitchen on Wednesday night 
or Tuesday morning. It really doesn’t 
matter. 

Other possibilities of courses 
include bricklaying, wood-working, 
calligraphy, creative writing, crafts of 
all sorts, photography, powder-puff 
mechanics (for women), auto painting 
or repair, gun repair, furniture restor- 
ing, and a thousand other interest 
areas. Yes, this is the place to take or 
teach basket- weaving. 

About the only restrictions are that 
your course must be of a legal and 
reasonable nature. You may have quit 
school in the first week of kinder- 
garten because you were flunking 
sandbox, but if in your life’s work you 
have learned a skill that others want to 
know, and if you are willing to teach 
that skill, you may have a job. 

Opportunities 

Are there really opportunities for 
this type of part-time work? 

Consider this: Dr. Ron Wright, vice 
president at Cleveland Community 
College in Shelby, North Carolina, 
points out that the school employs 50 
full-time instructors and 103 part-time 
teachers. But, in addition, in the col- 
lege’s continuing education depart- 
ment, there are 75 teachers working 
on a part-time basis. 


How are the part-time programs 
working out? Dr. Wright says emphat- 
ically that the effort is an unqualified 
success. 

“Everyone wins,” he says. “We are 
utilizing local expertise in many areas. 
We can bring in the best local people 
in specific fields and they typically 
love to teach and do a great job of it. 
We have doctors, lawyers, local busi- 
ness executives, civic leaders with 
backgrounds in essential areas, eco- 
nomic leaders, and highly trained per- 
sonnel in every area. For our anatomy 
and physiology classes, for instance, 
we have a chiropractor as a teacher.” 

One other benefit to the college 
(administrators generally agree that 
both sides of the desk are in winning 
positions) is that the college (and the 
state) do not have to pay retirement 
benefits, health insurance, and the 
other perks that go along with teach- 
ing. So the state saves a great deal 
of money. 

Do the students get a fair shake? 

“Absolutely,” says Dr. Wright. “We 
find the best possible people to teach 
the classes. In the remedial English, 
for example, we might hire a college 
or university professor who took early 
retirement and now wants to keep in 
touch with the classroom, and he is 
delighted to supplement his income by 
teaching part-time. He can earn $1000 
or more per month in addition to his 
retirement benefits.” 

What about in the continuing edu- 
cation of adult education programs? 

“There are hundreds of people out 
there who have devoted 20 to 40 years 
to learning a trade, such as woodwork- 
ing,” Wright said. “They can come in 
and teach adults who want to learn to 
do basic woodworking. The man with 
decades of experience is perhaps a 
better teacher than the man with 
a college degree and very little 
experience.” 

How to you go about getting 
such a job? 

First of all, you must have some 
knowledge, skill, or art that others 
want to learn. Suppose you are a pot- 


ter with many years of experience, and 
you have calls regularly from people 
who want you to teach them how to 
throw a pot. You can’t make any 
money by teaching one person at a 
time. Or if you make your fees high 
enough to pay you for your time, you 
won’t have any students because they 
cannot afford your charges. 

For instance, if you charge $15 
hourly to teach one student and if he 
studies under you for three months on 
a nine-hour per week basis, he will 
spend more than $1600 for the 
lessons. But if he signs up in a course, 
along with a dozen or so other stu- 
dents, he will pay a fee of perhaps $25 
and you will earn your $15 per hour. 
But 12 students at $25 is only $300, so 
how’s it possible to still make $15 per 
hour? Remember that the college isn’t 
trying to make money but to provide 
for a community need or desire, and 
they will make up the difference. 

The point is that you make your 
money and the students get their edu- 
cation on a bargain-basement level. 
Everybody wins. 

Just a homemaker? 

But what if you are just a homemak- 
er (and I don’t mean just a homemak- 
er: there are many wonderfully talent- 
ed people who are with their children 
daily because they want to be, not 
because they can’t get a job) but you 
have a talent for sewing, baking, home 
decorating, or crafts. You can perhaps 
get a job and make as much as $500 or 
more per teaching quarter by teaching 
an adult education class for three 
hours one night per week. 

The beauty is that you can teach the 
same class quarter after quarter or 
semester after semester, year after 
year. If you have enough students, you 
can teach more than one night a week. 
In fact, you can teach every night if 
the student demand is there. 

Suppose you do, in fact, teach 
Monday through Friday. That’s 15 
hours per week at, say, $15 per hour, 
or $225 per week. For a 12-week 
quarter, that’s $2,700. If you teach all 
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four quarters, your earnings are more 
than $10,000. 

But don’t you run out of students 
eventually? Soon, won’t everyone in 
the county who wants to learn what 
you teach have taken the course? 

That really doesn’t matter. You can 
teach the same people course after 
course. You can move on to advanced 
material, or you can offer different 
methods of doing the work. For exam- 
ple, one of the courses in great 
demand is that of cake decorating. 
You will never be able to teach all 
there is to know about decorating 
cakes, and the students couldn’t learn 
it all even if you could teach it. So 
there will be repeat students for years 
to come. 

You don’t have to give grades to the 
adult education students in the contin- 
uing education areas. The students are 
not working for a degree but for self- 
satisfaction. You don’t have to make 
out and administer tests, and you need 
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to grade no papers. All you do is go 
into the classroom and teach. 

So what’s your talent, skill, or art? 
Do you have neighbors or friends who 
want to learn to do it, too? Do you 
have an ideal place to meet? Is there a 
time convenient to you and to all of 
your students? Are you qualified to 
teach the course? If you gave the right 
answers to all the questions, why not 
call the dean of the continuing educa- 
tion department and ask about the 
chance to teach the material. You can 


lose a few minutes on the phone. You 
can gain a pocketful of dollars. 

A final note: the colleges are serious 
about these courses. You are not edu- 
cating future brain surgeons, but nei- 
ther are you to consider the courses a 
three-month party. Give the students 
what they came for, and they will 
come back for more. And you’ll get to 
know the bank teller where you make 
your deposits much better, and every- 
one will be happier. A 
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The Stalwart hand pump will 
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■"eady f c r use at a momen t s ^ 
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the existing system This inexpensive 
emergency hand -pump fits along- 
side your submersible for immediate 
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with sand points. 
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V 4.0 NATURAL 
FLAME LANTERNS 

Burn up to 35 Hours 
on One Filling And 
Produce up to 12 

Candle Power of Light. 

■ 

V A.O NATURAL 
FLAME LANTERNS 

Bum FOUR Fuel Types: 
Kerosene 
Citron cl I a 
L amp Oil 
Liquid Paraffin 
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SEND 
IN THE 
WACO 
KILLERS 

T hree times the International 
Society of Newspaper Editors 
has included Vin Suprynowicz in 
their list of the 12 top weekly 
editorial writers in North America. For 
years his shoot-from-the-hip style has 
opened the eyes of thousands to gov- 
ernment abuse of our liberties. In this 
book, Send in the Waco Killers , he 
blends material taken from his syndi- 
cated column with new commentary to 
give the reader a detailed, reporter’s- 
eye-view of how the rights and free- 
doms of Americans are being subvert- 
ed. 

He uses factual accounts from the 
daily news to show how the Feds use 
the drug war, the public schools, jury 
rights, property rights, the IRS, gun 
control, and anti-militia hysteria to 
increase its power and control over us. 
He details how agents of the ATF and 
FBI have routinely lied, how they use 
paid informants to infiltrate 
Constitution a lly- protected militia 
groups, then fabricate evidence to get 
arrests and discredit them. 

Had he lived 225 years ago he’d 
have written a book to detail how King 
George III and Parliament have tried to 
enslave us but, sadly, this book is 
about how our government today is 
depriving us of our freedoms and ruin- 
ing the lives of thousands without 
changing even one word of our 
Constitution. 

If you read no other book this year, 
read Send in the Waco Killers . Just 
keep your blood pressure medication 
handy. 506 pages, trade paperback, 
$21.95 + $3 S&H. 

Only $24.95 

(includes P&H) 
1 - 800 - 835-2418 
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Ramps: Better than garlic breath 


By Ben Crookshanks 

very spring, a unique phe- 
nomenon takes place in the 
Appalachian hills — the dig- 
ging and eating of ramps. 
In parts of West Virginia, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, and North Carolina ramps 
are a delicacy and eating them is a 
long standing tradition. I had a great- 
uncle who firmly believed that if he 
could get a good mess of ramps in the 
spring, he could live another year. I 
suppose it was true. He died one year 
while the ramps were being cooked. 
Anyway, I don’t take chances; every 
year I always eat a few as early as pos- 
sible, just to make sure. 

The ramp or “wild leek” (Allium 
tricocum), like onions and garlic, is a 
member of the lily family. Ramps love 
the shade and can be found growing in 
rich soil from western New England, 
south to Georgia, and west as far as 
Minnesota and Iowa. By the way, the 
word “Chicago” is a rendering of an 
Indian word for ramps. 

Finding ramps 

Ramps are one of the first plants to 
come up in the spring; they peep up 
out of the ground just after the winter 
snow melts. Snow doesn’t hurt them. I 
remember once digging ramps with a 
couple of inches of snow on the 
ground. You located them by the tips 
of the leaves sticking up above 
the snow. 

They have a bulb similar to a green 
onion and two or three flat narrow, 
pointed leaves 8 to 10 inches long and 
a couple of inches wide. By summer, 
the leaves are wilted and withered 
away. These are replaced by a long 
naked stem with a cluster of spokes on 
top. At the end of the spokes are tiny 
white blooms. The bloom is rich with 
honey and the plant is pollinated by 
bees. The small black seeds look like 
no. 6 shot. 



Cleaned ramps 


The ramp eating season only lasts 
roughly from April first through May. 
By that time, they start to wilt and are 
too strong to eat. People start to dig 
them as soon as they are up. Some 
eager, gung-ho types will go out to an 
area where they were the year before 
and dig them before they are up. At 
that time, they’re not much more than 
a little bulb. I like to wait until 
later. That way, you get more for 
your effort. 

The whole plant is edible either raw 
or cooked. Ramps have a scent and 


taste similar to an onion, only a bit 
more potent. They are enjoyed mainly 
in the Appalachian and Smokey 
Mountains. Several years ago, two 
West Virginians were arrested in a 
Cleveland park one night while they 
were digging ramps. A newspaper 
story said they were arrested for dig- 
ging up a “plant with a rank odor.” 
The police and the newspaper had no 
idea what it was. 

The perils of ramp breath 

Like onions, you can enjoy ramps 
for several hours after you eat them. 
Every time you burp, there they are. 
But heaven help the poor devil you 
come in contact with who hasn’t eaten 
any. When they are eaten and mixed 
with the gastric juices, the smell is 
enhanced and greatly magnified. 

Ramp breath can only be described 
as a stench of a royal order. Garlic 
breath can’t hold a candle to it. I mean 
it will almost curl the hair in your 
nose, and mouthwash or breath mints 
won’t faze it. The only immunity is to 
have eaten some yourself. While 
onion or garlic breath is usually gone 
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by the next day, ramp breath lingers 
on for up to two or three days, 
depending on the individual’s metabo- 
lism. The smell also oozes out through 
the pores of your skin. 

As with poison ivy and dogs that 
have been sprayed by skunks, every- 
body has a cure for ramp breath. An 
acquaintance of mine is an insurance 
saleslady. She is fond of ramps, but 
her job requires her to deal with the 
public face to face. Her solution is to 
drink two tablespoons of vinegar 
immediately after eating ramps. No 
doubt it works for her because ramp 
breath is one form of halitosis people 
will not hesitate to tell you about. It 
usually happens something like this: 
You start talking to someone and they 
immediately raise their eyebrows and 
look very uncomfortable. They take a 
few steps back and say, “You’ve been 
eating ramps, haven’t you?” There are 
two types of inflection used in deliver- 
ing the above question. One is a tone 
of disgust, conveying the impression, 
“You terrible person, how could you 
eat those awful things?” The other is a 
tone of envy or jealousy, as if to say, 
“You’ve had some already and 
I haven’t.” 

Anyway, vinegar doesn’t work for 
me. Since everyone’s digestive system 
is a little different, it might work for 
some and not for others. After you try 
ramps and become hooked, you tend 
to get very callous. Your attitude is, 
“They are so good, I’ll eat them and 
just let the world suffer.” Of course 
this attitude can get you into trouble. 
Some schools will suspend a student 
for eating ramps. A few doctors will 
flatly refuse to see a patient who has 
eaten them. 

The late Jim Comstock, colorful edi- 
tor of The West Virginia Hillbilly and 
The News-Leader , decided one year 
that everyone should have the oppor- 
tunity to smell a ramp. Since he 
mailed his newspapers all over the 
state and points beyond, he figured the 
best way would be to have a chemist 
friend of his chemically reproduce the 
scent of a ramp and he would add it to 


the ink he used to print The News- 
Leader. One paper was enough to con- 
taminate a whole sack of mail. The 
Postal Service didn’t appreciate Ole 
Jim’s humanitarian effort. They told 
him if he ever pulled that stunt again, 
he would lose his second class mailing 
permit. He countered by saying he 
was the only publisher in the country 
with a “...paper required by the 
Federal Government to smell good.” 

Up until Comstock’s death a few 
years ago, The West Virginia Hillbilly 
was published in Richwood, West 
Virginia, “The Ramp Capital of the 
World.” Cities in other states make the 
same claim. Nevertheless, Richwood 
is the site each spring for the “Feast of 
the Ransom.” People from all over the 
United States make an annual pilgrim- 
age to Richwood for this ramp feed. 
The “Feast” is held on the second 
weekend in April — weather and Easter 
permitting. 

Preparing ramps 

The most common way to prepare 
ramps is by frying (in bacon grease), 
either alone or with scrambled eggs, 
potatoes, and sausage or bacon. They 
can be eaten raw or cut up in a salad. 
Ramps are high in vitamin C and 
many consider them a spring tonic. 

Organizations such as high school 
bands, churches, volunteer fire depart- 
ments, and rescue squads hold ramp 
suppers to raise money. Traditional 
menus include, along with the ramps, 
ham, brown beans, fried potatoes, and 


corn bread. All washed down with 
another spring tonic — sassafras tea. 
Selling tickets is never a problem; the 
hard part is digging and cleaning the 
little buggers. 

It takes about 100 bushels of 
uncleaned ramps to feed 1,000 people. 
When cleaning ramps, you first peel 
the skin and dirt down off the bulb and 
cut the skin and roots off the bottom. 
This gets rid of most of the dirt and 
crud. Still, to do the job right, they 
have to be washed several times. After 
they are cleaned, they are parboiled 
and frozen. On the day of the supper 
they are thawed and fried. Like other 
greens they cook down a lot. It takes 
about one bushel of uncleaned ramps 
to make one gallon ready to be frozen. 

Personally, I don’t like ramps 
cooked to death. I like to cut them up 
and saute them in olive oil, and before 
they change color, I dump in scram- 
bled eggs. Overcooking ramps gives 
them a sweet taste I don’t care for. 

One sad note. Ramp dinners draw 
big crowds of people, and in election 
years big crowds of people draw big 
crowds of politicians. Oh well, you 
have to take the good with the bad. A 
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WOOD/COAL BURNING COOK STOVES, 
COOKERS & WATER HEATERS 



New on the market, European made 
Lowest prices on the market! 

For more info call toll free: Dealers: 

1-877-4-VENKOV 1-616-469-9957 


Tradad, Inc. - Venkov 
13581 Red Arrow Hwy 
http://www.tradad.com/venkov p.o. Box 56 

e-mail: venkov@tradad.com Harbert, Ml 491 1 5 
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By Alice Brantley Yeager 
( Photos by James O. Yeager) 

I f you are prudish, narrow-minded 
or puritanical, read no further as 
this article may offend you. If, 
however, you enjoy a good laugh 
and can tolerate some earthy humor 
straight from the garden, read on. 

For many years some of us have been 
cultivating a pepper known simply as 
the Peter Pepper. No fancy title. No one 
ever calls it anything else. Its appear- 
ance says it all. Like many heirloom 
plants, Peter Peppers seem to have sur- 
vived by their seeds being passed 
around among gardeners. If Nature 
dealt you a bad hand and your crop 
failed, you had to start from scratch and 
inquire as to who might have seeds to 
share. You had to be discreet in your 
quest, as some gardeners, particularly 
those of excessively high moral stan- 
dards and without much sense of 
humor, took a dim view of someone 


hunting Peter Pepper seeds. Now the 
seeds are available from the company 
listed at the end of this story and cus- 
tomers may place orders without having 
to upset any prissy people. (I hope the 
company is ready for the onslaught of 
orders that are bound to come in.) 

When you can get past the guffaws, 
titters, and remarks from visitors view- 
ing your Peter Pepper patch, you can 
explain that the Peter Pepper is one of 
the best hot peppers to have around. It 
is not so hot that it is like consuming 
fire and it is not so mild that you wish 
it had more zip. It is just right to add 
flavor to anything in which you’d ordi- 
narily use some hot pepper. Finely 
chop one of these peppers in a pot of 
beans, peas, gumbo, chili, etc., and 
watch the diners liven up. 

Peter Peppers are not hard to grow. If 
you can raise hot peppers of any kind, 
you can raise these. The best growing 
conditions involve a sunny spot in the 
garden, moderately rich soil and the 


same amount of water you’d give any 
other pepper plant when drought 
threatens. 

Plants may be started indoors during 
February and transferred to the garden 
after the soil warms up. Using a steril- 
ized potting soil, start the seeds in a 
seed starter with controlled temperature 
of about 70 °F. The sterilized soil will 
prevent small seedlings from falling 
prey to damping-off. This is the condi- 
tion wherein seedlings wilt just after 
emerging from the soil and is caused by 
fungi living in the soil. If you do not 
have a seed starter, plant your seeds in 
a plastic or clay pot in a sunny window 
making sure that the container is kept 
reasonably moist. 

When seedlings have developed 3-4 
small leaves and are about 1-2 inches 
tall, transfer them to peat pots still 
using the sterilized potting soil. Water 
them with a good organic plant food 
and wait until weather conditions are 
suitable before transferring them to 
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Canned, sliced Peter Peppers 


T here are a lot of recipes around calling for Jalapeno pepper rings. Try 
substituting Peter Pepper rings from your own pantry. 

1 . Gather fresh Peter Peppers, rinse with cold water and slice crosswise into 
] /8 to Vi-inch rings. (It is not necessary to remove seeds.) 

2 . Mix enough lime water solution to cover amount of peppers you have. 
Solution is mixture of 14 cup powdered lime to 1 quart cold water. (Always 
use stainless steel or porcelain vessels — never aluminum.) Stir occasionally as 
lime does not completely dissolve and has a tendency to settle. Soak for 3 
hours. 

3 . Rinse thoroughly to remove lime. Soak in clear water for 30 minutes. 
Drain in colander to remove as much water as possible. 

4 . Put peppers in a stainless steel or porcelain pot and cover with apple 
cider vinegar and a sprinkle of salt. Bring to a boil long enough to thorough- 
ly heat peppers. Pack pepper rings into sterilized half pint or pint jars, cover 
with hot vinegar solution, and seal. Let jars sit covered with a kitchen towel in 
a place free from drafts until you can no longer hear seals pop in place. 
Check to be sure all jars have sealed before storing in pantry. Any unsealed 
jars may be refrigerated or returned to stove to re-heat and given another try. 


u 


Peter Peppers -dehydrated 


se only clean, fresh peppers for dehydrating. Cut peppers crosswise into 
thin V8-inch rings, placing them side by side on drying trays of dehy 
drator. We use an electric dehydrator as it maintains a constant temper 
ature, but we hear some folks have good luck with a low temperature 
oven. Set temperature at 130° F. and leave peppers to dehydrate 
for several hours. 

When pepper rings have 
crisp stage, they may be pu 
an electric blender, seeds 
Store pepper powder in 
small clean jars. Be 
sure the jars are 

tightly sealed and labeled. If the dehy 
drated Peter Peppers were mainly red ones, the resulting powder will look like 
paprika. Unlabeled jars can lead to a hot time in the old town tonight. 




their permanent spot in the garden. 
These are warm weather plants. Don’t 
plant early in the season. 

Peat pots are becoming increasingly 
costly, but they do have the advantage 
of being biodegradable so that 
plants— pots and all— may be put in the 
ground. Cheaper pots, however, may be 
often found on sale in the form of pack' 
ets of 6.4oz., styrofoam cups (coffee 
cups). Just punch a small hole in the 


bottom for drainage and proceed as 
with the peat pots. Plants will have to 
be removed from the cups as carefully 
as possible to avoid root damage, but 
any gardener worth his keep can do it. 
A fringe benefit to the cups is the fact 
that, unless you crush them, you can 
rinse them out thoroughly and stack 
them back to use again. 

It’s important to avoid sunscald when 
exposing young plants of any kind to 


the garden environment. This is the 
condition that occurs when transplants 
leave the protection of indoors and 
move directly to the garden. Leaves actm 
ally look like they have been scalded 
and often the plants don’t recover. The 
best way to avoid problems is to set 
trays of plants outside daily for a couple 
of hours in a sunny spot protected from 
wind. Over a period of several days 
gradually increase the exposure time 
and, chances are, you won’t have one 
sunscald victim when the plants move 
to their permanent places. 

Peter Peppers thrive in a sandy loam 
soil with pH factor of 6.CT6.5. It’s best if 
soil is not extremely rich, as rich soil 
tends to produce more foliage than pep' 
pers. Peppers need moisture, but will 
not do well under boggy conditions. 
When summer’s drought threatens, it’s 
well to apply a good organic mulch of 
grass clippings, leaves, etc., to help com 
serve moisture. (Avoid using anything 
with seeds, as you’ll be doing yourself 
no favors.) 

If you want beautiful plants loaded 
down with peppers, space these 
plants about 15 inches apart 
in rows about 3 feet apart. 
(Two rows are sufficient 
in 4 x 8 foot raised beds.) 
This spacing makes it 
easy to move among 
mature plants without fear 
of breaking limbs, as pep' 
per plants of any kind have 
brittle limbs. Plants should be set 
deep enough to allow at least an inch of 
soil above peat pots as the pots will 
“wick off” moisture if left exposed 
above ground. Also, proper planting 
will help the plants to develop good 
root anchorage and they’re not likely to 
topple over after heavy showers. 

After transplanting be sure to water 
plants well to settle the earth and 
remove any air pockets. 

I like to use tomato cages around all 
pepper plants to help support limbs 
when they are heavy with peppers, and 
I prefer putting these out at the same 
time that I transplant. Plants grow up 
into the cages eliminating the need for 
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stakes and tying. Mature Peter Pepper 
plants are usually about 2 feet tall with 
peppers 4-5 inches long. 

Hot peppers seem to be less vulnera^ 
ble to diseases than bell peppers. I have 
never lost a Peter Pepper or any other 
hot pepper to a virus, whereas various 
viruses and wilts will sometimes play 
havoc with sweet peppers. 

When harvesting, it’s best to cut the 
pepper stems with a sharp knife or clip' 
pers, as pulling them loose will often 
cause limbs or blossoms to break off. In 
the kitchen it is a good idea to protect 
one’s hands in some way while cutting 
or chopping peppers. Hot peppers con- 
tain a concentrated irritant called cap' 
saicin which has brought misery into 
the lives of many pepper handlers. 
Plastic gloves are helpful, and if those 
aren’t available try protecting your 
“holding” hand with a pint size plastic 
freezer bag. Whatever you do, try 
to avoid touching the cut part of 
the pepper. 

Peter Peppers may be used in the 
same ways as other hot peppers. Try 
canning them to use on nachos. Use 


them in casseroles, soups, gravies, etc. 
(see recipes). They have a high concern 
tration of Vitamin C. If you are plagued 
with sinus trouble, try eating some 
chopped fresh Peter Peppers in your 


beans, rice, etc. If they don’t cure the 
trouble, they’ll certainly take your mind 
off of it! A seed source is Totally 
Tomatoes, P.O. Box 1626, Augusta, 
GA 309034626. A 
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By Jackie Clay 

M any of us have a 

garden and enjoy 
fresh vegetables 
during the summer 
and fall. Maybe we 
even have a few chickens for eggs and 
meat. But many of us may want to 
extend our homesteading to what I 
call “hard-core” homesteading. This is 
serious homesteading, aimed at being 
able to provide your family with near- 
ly all of its basic needs. 

Luckily, most of us with a piece of 
out-of-the-way land can become near- 
ly “store-bought-free,” raising much 
of what we need in nearly the same 
way as did our ancestors. 

There is a vast difference between 
this type of survival homesteading and 
stars-in-the-eyes, back-to-nature, 
recreational homesteading to relieve 
stress and provide enjoyment. The dif- 
ference is not so much in how-to, but 
in discipline and learning. 


The survival garden 

It has been said that one can raise 
enough food for a family of four in a 
50- by 50-foot space. While such an 
area can provide a goodly amount of 
food, there is no way a family could 
survive, year-round, off such a small 
patch. In reality, all that this is is a 
“house garden” for providing fresh 
produce such as greens, broccoli, cab- 
bage, peppers, herbs, etc. 

When one needs a garden to put up 
food, not only for the winter but 
possibly for a year or two, we’re talk- 
ing about at least an acre of 
intense cropping. 

This includes a patch of wheat for 
grinding into cereal and flour; flour 
corn for hominy and corn meal; sweet 
corn for eating, canning, and dehy- 
drating; and rows of dry beans as well 
as fresh beans (yellow wax, green, 
pole, etc.) for putting up. Here we 
stumble on the weak link in most 
folks’ gardens. They say “We only use 


a few pounds of corn meal or dry 
beans a year,” and they feel confident 
they can get by with just a few 
packages of such items, bought at 
the grocers. 

But having lived in a wild corner of 
Montana, well above the “grocery 
line” (because of road accessibility), I 
can tell you that you will use many 
more pounds of these staples when 
you cannot eat from the store shelves. 

And if there are no store shelves to 
choose from, we will all need to take 
care of our own needs at home. 
Remember, it takes more than one 
year to get a garden into full produc- 
tion. You can’t just plow up a plot and 
expect to survive off of it, especially if 
you lack experience. 

You can’t grow everything, every- 
where. Look at your local production 
capabilities. Here in New Mexico I 
can grow anything. In the high coun- 
try of Montana, nearly everything was 
a challenge even though I’ve gardened 
all my life. But we could survive from 
my Montana garden with potatoes, 
wheat, and beans along with a number 
of cold-loving crops we grew. What 
you need to do is put your energy into 
growing what will make a crop in 
your location. 

But don’t be afraid to experiment. 
Everywhere I’ve gardened I’ve grown 
crops that locals said “wouldn’t grow.” 

To better use space, consider inter- 
planting as much as possible. Grow 
cornfield beans among the flour corn, 
radishes in the same row as carrots, 
peppers between rows of tomatoes 
(which act as windbreaks), pumpkins 
and squash next to a corn field where 
they can run into the corn after culti- 
vation has stopped. (Don’t do this 



A few rows of beans will produce quarts and quarts. 
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A survival homestead needs a large, productive garden. 


with sweet corn or you will have a 
devil of a time picking the corn stum- 
bling among rampant squash vines.) 
Inter-planting will do much to save 
garden space, a large consideration in 
survival gardening, especially when 
you must cultivate and till by hand. 

Crops for a 
survival garden 

Everyone who gardens grows some 
things just because they enjoy the 
taste. This is great, and we all do it. 
But in hard-core homesteading, we 
must consider our basic needs, 
as well. 


We need to grow enough grain and 
corn for ourselves and livestock. This 
can be done by hand, in a relatively 
small plot, provided that our poultry 
and livestock needs are small. If you 
need more grain, say for cattle or 
horses, consider small scale farming 
with horses. This is a sustainable way 
of living as horses are easy to work, 
versatile, and provide manure for the 
fields. They also require no fuel 
to run. One team of moderate- 
sized horses can do as much work 
as a small tractor and cost little 
to maintain. 

As little as an acre of ground can 
supply modest grain needs for a fami- 


SUGGESTIONS FOR A 
SURVIVAL GARDEN 


green beans, pole & bush 
sweet com (various 
maturing dates) 
yellow wax beans 
carrots 

dry beans (several types) 

tomatoes (several varieties) 

potatoes 

turnips 

rutabagas 

cabbage 

broccoli 

cauliflower 

cucumbers 

onions 

greens of several types 

spinach 

lettuce 

peas (dry & green) 
pumpkins 
summer squash 
winter squash 
muskmelon 
watermelon 


ly homestead. Include a bit of rye, 
oats, and barley for variation. (There 
is a naked-seeded oat that is great 
for homesteaders, as at home one 
has a difficult task in hulling oats 
for oatmeal.) 

Besides small grains, include your 
rows of flour corn for corn meal and 
hominy, being sure to include enough 
for livestock feeding. 

Most folks have to double or even 
triple the amount of usual garden pro- 
duce to allow for putting up as much 
each year as possible. Be sure to allow 
for lots of tomatoes for tomato sauces, 
and enough root crops, such as 
turnips, potatoes and carrots. (You ’ll 
eat a lot more “homegrown” when you 
can’t run to the store for “quick” 
meals.) 

With all survival garden vegetables, 
a family should buy only open polli- 
nated varieties. This will enable folks 
to save seeds from year to year, which 
is not recommended with hybrids. 
Hybrid seed, while usually fertile, can 
not be depended upon to reproduce 
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Chickens provide both meat and eggs for a survival homestead. 


truly. And, contrary to popular belief, 
most of those old open pollinated vari- 
eties are good tasting and hardy. 

Perennial for the 
survival garden 

Along with the vegetables, a hard- 
core homesteader should establish a 
good variety of perennial edibles. 
These include asparagus, Jerusalem 
artichokes, horseradish, garlic, peren- 
nial onions, and herbs for both culi- 
nary and medicinal use. Remember to 
encourage native perennial edibles 
which do well in your area. These may 
include prickly pear cactus (the fruits 
and pads are eaten as a vegetable), 
wild rice, wild greens, cattails, mush- 
rooms, etc. In a survival situation, one 
truly appreciates variety in the diet. 

The perennials have the advantage 
of having to be planted only once and 
usually expand on their own with little 
human help. And, like the annuals, 
which must be planted each year, a 


family can gather and put up many 
jars full of winter eating. I can wild 
and domestic asparagus, wild mush- 
rooms, wild greens, cactus pads 
(known as nopalitos in the southwest), 


and dry many other wild and domestic 
perennials. 

Small fruits are 
nearly essential 
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Nearly everyone has room to plant a 
good selection of small fruits. These 
include strawberries, raspberries, 
blackberries, rhubarb, blueberries, and 
so forth. Luckily, once a patch of each 
has been established, one can readily 
take divisions or replant sprouts to 
greatly increase their food-producing 
capabilities. 

As with the vegetable garden, one 
should grow as great a variety of small 
fruits as possible, and enough of each 
to put up significant jam, preserves, 
and canned and dried fruit. In hard 
times, a good loaf of hot whole wheat 
bread spread thickly with homemade 
strawberry jam, or a steaming blueber- 
ry pie, makes the term “survival” a 
joke. We call it living good. 

You quickly discover that small 
fruits are a wonderful treat that can be 
easily turned into strawberry short- 
cake, blueberry pancakes, rhubarb 
tarts, blackberry cobbler, etc. In hard 
times, you don’t eat many candy bars; 
instead you substitute healthier fruit 
snacks and desserts. 
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Even picky eaters greatly enjoy 
dried fruits and fruit leathers which 
are easy to make at home. 

Every homestead should 
include a small orchard 

Even the smallest homestead has 
room for fruit trees. With the variety 
of tree sizes and shapes, you can 
choose full-sized trees which are 
tremendous producers, but take room 
and several years to begin bearing 
fruit. Semi-dwarf trees, which usually 
require only a 10- by 10-foot spacing, 
produce full sized fruit in moderate 
amounts and only take a couple of 
years to bear. Dwarf and “pole” trees, 
which produce full sized fruit in small 
amounts, can be raised on a patio in a 
portable tub. 

A hard-core homesteader can get by 
with two each of several varieties to 
provide variety and cross-pollination. 
I’d suggest apple, pear, pie and sweet 
cherry, apricot, and plum for most gar- 
deners. Of course, if you can grow cit- 
rus in your zone, go for it. We live in 
zone 5 and have two Brown Turkey 
Figs in a protected corner of our east 
flower bed — protected by the house 
from the killer winter north winds. 

Now a lot of folks say they’d need 
acres and acres to reach this level of 
self-reliance in the food department. 
Not so. My grandmother did it on two 
city lots in Detroit. Instead of normal 
landscaping, nearly everything she 
grew produced edible fruit: peach, 
grapes, brambles, quince, asparagus, 
apple, crab apple, strawberry, etc.) 
Having gone through the Depression 
as a widow with two young boys to 
raise, Grandma knew how to fend off 
hard times. 

But what about meat? 

Like produce and fruit, a family can 
grow all of their meat requirements, 
right at home. Now few people actual- 
ly like to kill to eat, but when it comes 
down to eating or not eating meat, 
most of us can find a way around our 
revulsions. After all, someone had to 


kill that steer that went into your Big 
Mac. It gets ridiculous when visitors 
won’t eat a home-butchered beef roast 
but will buy a tainted, chemical-laden 
piece of plastic-wrapped roast at the 
supermarket and eat it with abandon. 

Folks on a very small acreage will 
usually have to limit their meat pro- 
duction to poultry, rabbits, and per- 
haps a little goat meat. A small flock 
of chickens for egg and meat produc- 
tion, with a couple of hutches of rab- 
bits and the castrated male offspring 
of the family dairy goats will do much 
to help out at the dinner table. Of 
course, a family with these reduced 
production capabilities will not eat 
meat every day, but it will be able to 
enjoy regular meals with meat as a 
feature. 

The benefit of having only a small 
poultry flock, a few hutches of rabbits, 
and very few goats is that the feed 
requirements and labor requirements 
are also minimal. In such cases, a fam- 
ily can easily hand-raise and harvest 
all feeds necessary to maintain their 
meat and egg supply. 

Small-holders can help supplement 
their meat needs by hunting and fish- 
ing. But remember, if times are hard 
nationwide, subsistence hunting will 
become very difficult in most areas, as 
it did during homestead days and dur- 
ing the Depression. The game quickly 
disappears with overhunting. Fishing 
holds up much better, so it benefits a 
family if they hone fishing skills 
before they are truly needed. (Besides, 
it’s enjoyable family “work,” as well.) 
For lucky backwoods dwellers who 
live near the seacoast or a salmon 
stream, fishing can well be the major 
source of family meat. 

Folks with more acreage are in bet- 
ter shape to truly be meat self-reliant. 
Using horsepower to till moderate 
amounts of land, a family can raise 
enough small grain, field corn, and 
forage (hay and pasture) to maintain 
not only the horses but a couple of 
dairy cows or several dairy goats. Let 
me stop right here and address you 


folks who are saying, “Goats! No way 
am I going to raise those stinking tin 
can eaters!”. 

Goats do not eat tin cans, nor do 
they run around butting people, any 
more than do cattle. Goats are excep- 
tionally clean, picky eaters, refusing to 
take a bite of the apple you just took a 
bite out of, and they’ll dehydrate 
before they will drink from a bucket 
containing even one berry of manure. 
Only bucks in rut have any odor. 
While in rut they will spray their neck, 
belly, and chin with urine as an attrac- 
tant to does in heat. So do elk and 
deer. The normal scent glands on a 
buck’s head, which produce scent dur- 
ing rut, can be removed by surgery 
when the buck is an adult or during 
disbudding, leaving a scent-free male 
totally capable of breeding. Does 
never have an objectionable odor, and 
with neat droppings the pen is quite 
clean and odor- free with even minimal 
daily maintainance. 

We’ve had both dairy goats and cat- 
tle, and we know the benefits and 
drawbacks of each. Both produce milk 
which is equally good- tasting. A goat 
often produces multiple offspring 
while a cow produces one calf a year. 

Cattle are easier to fence in, but 
goats will do great in a pasture grown 
over to willows and brush as they are 
by nature browsers like deer. And, like 
deer, they can hop a four-foot field 
fence to enter your young orchard and 
strip the tender trees of their bark and 
twigs. Cows produce beef; goats 
produce chevron. Both are good, 
but different. 

Chevron comes in carcass weights 
from between 20 and 100 pounds of 
dressed weight, depending on age. 
They are easier to cut up and handle, 
but their small carcass lasts a much 
shorter period of time than a 600- 
pound Angus carcass. 

Remember that worldwide there are 
thousands more goats used for meat 
and dairy production than there are 
cattle. There are reasons, and econo- 
my is at the top followed by the quick- 
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ness of meat consumption in areas 
without refrigeration. A 600-pound 
cattle carcass is likely to spoil before 
it’s completely consumed. 

Pigs are another cog in the serious 
homesteader’s wheel of self-reliance. 
Not only can a few pigs easily be 
raised for butchering — being fed from 
home-produced feed, kitchen and 
dairy waste (skim milk is an excellent 
food), along with weeds, pasture, and 
hog-foraged feed — but they provide 
excellent meat with a carcass that is 
quite easily handled by the family. 
The bonus of hogs is that they produce 
lard, the only homegrown cooking fat 
easily obtainable. 

Yes, I know about high cholesterol, 
but let me tell you that when you are 
working hard everyday to put food 
and other necessities on the table, your 
cholesterol will balance easier than 
your finances. 

Homegrown dairy 
products 

Okay, so far you have a good veg- 
etable plot, small fruits, small grains, 
and an orchard and meat/egg supply 
started. It’s time to think about dairy 
products, particularly milk and cheese. 
After that stored dry milk is gone, 
your family will want something to 
replace it. And what is more natural 
than learning to run a tiny kitchen 
dairy and cheese plant? All dairy 
products are quite easy to produce 
at home, and as with almost every- 
thing else, it’s much better when 
homemade. 

I’ve made cottage cheese, cream 
cheese, mozzarella, colby, cheddar 
cheese, sour cream, cheese spreads, 
balls, logs and sandwich loaves, ice 
cream, ice milk, sherbet, and more 
regularly at home, both from cow and 
goat milk. Butter and whipped cream 
are easier to do from cow milk, as the 
cream quickly separates out, floating 
to the top. Goat milk is naturally 
homogenized and it takes more 
“doing” to access the cream. Both ani- 
mals’ milk produces good-tasting 
dairy products. 


A good milking doe goat will pro- 
duce about 3 quarts each milking, on 
average, where an average milk cow 
will produce much more — about three 
gallons. So your choice will depend 
on your facilities, labor and needs. 
Remember that all “extra” milk can be 
used to produce dairy products such as 
butter (which can also be used as a 
cooking fat) and cheese; dairy by- 
products can be fed to chickens and 
hogs. Extra milk can be used to bottle 
feed young calves or kid goats. On a 
survival homestead, there is no waste! 

When planning on establishing a 
home kitchen dairy, be sure to stock 
up on such things as rennet tablets, 
which make forming cheese curd 
much easier and more reliable, cheese 
cultures (as you need for some “fanci- 
er” cheeses), cheese cloth and a 
cheese press or the materials to make 
one. These materials can be as simple 
as a #10 can or a 4-inch piece of PVC 
pipe and wood. 

Okay, now we have your family 
ready with a vegetable garden, small 
fruits, grains, orchard, meat/eggs, and 
dairy production. Pretty nifty, right? 
You bet. For now you can also make 
soap from used cooking fats, which 
you can save in a can after each use. 
Soap making is easy and glitch free, 
requiring only strained, clean used fat 
and lye (which can be produced by 
seeping water down through wood 
ashes). This soap is great and can be 
used to wash clothes, babies, and hair. 

Add a hive or two of bees, and your 
sugar requirements are easily met. 
Then too, the bees will pollinate your 
entire garden, grain patch and orchard, 
ensuring bountiful harvests. Bees are 
easily established and easy to work 
with. I’ve only been stung twice work- 
ing with domestic bees, and probably 
a few dozen times by “wild” bees. 

Survival homesteading is addicting. 
Once you get started, your mind 
works constantly at ways you can do 
more to be less reliant on the system. 
Now I say “can do” as few homestead- 
ers actually practice every bit of their 
knowledge. I can raise and shear 


sheep, spinning wool into yarn to 
make clothes. And I can tan hides 
from which to fashion clothes and 
footwear. But I choose to use my time 
in other ways, which are more produc- 
tive to the family at present. But the 
knowledge is there, should our needs 
change. 

Survival homesteading is rewarding, 
financially and spiritually, as a basic 
instinct in human beings is to provide 
for their own and their family’s needs. 
Never become overwhelmed by feel- 
ing that you must do everything at 
once. It is better to proceed in steady 
forward steps, rather than to run for- 
ward, fall and lose heart. One vital tip: 
start small and work your way up as 
your ability and knowledge increases. 
Your survival homestead depends 
on it. A 


THE WHEAT MILL TEAM 
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Running your own business 
— a mother’s perspective 


By Ilene Duffy 
BHM Business Manager 

W hen my middle son, 

Robby, was a baby, he 
had two seizures. After 
the second one the 
doctor informed me that I needed to 
get him to the hospital for various 
tests. I told my husband what needed 
to be done, picked up my purse, the 
diaper bag, my baby, and left for the 
hospital. No phone calls needed to my 
employer’s secretary. No explanations 
to a supervisor. No questions asked. 
We had our own business. We were 
the employers. 

This quiet episode has been a sym- 
bolic memory for me of the grand 
benefits to owning and operating our 
own business. Living in the country as 
we do, with its hard-to-find jobs and 
low wages for the jobs that do exist, 
operating our own family business has 
proven to be a way to restore the 
income my family once enjoyed from 
jobs tied to the city. 

Since family businesses usually 
require that both the husband and wife 
work, the challenge is to combine the 
needs of the business with the needs 
of your family. This is a brief look, 
from a mother’s perspective, of my 
role in our family business, and how 
beneficial the business has been for 
our family. Perhaps it will get you 
thinking about how you can translate 
your skills into your own family busi- 
ness. 

The beginning 

I was a kindergarten school teacher 
when I met Dave Duffy, Backwoods 
Home Magazine’s publisher. On our 
first date he brought over the second 
issue of the magazine “hot off the 
press.” I was impressed not only with 


the content of the magazine but also 
with one solitary man’s ability to com- 
plete such a project. He was obviously 
a hard worker, which is one of the 
most important attributes needed to 
run your own business, and he could 
have been the poster boy for Nike with 
his “just do it” attitude. I wish I had a 
nickel for every time he’s said “you 
just put one foot in front of the other 
and before you know it the job gets 
done.” 

I don’t think I alone would have had 
the gumption to begin my own busi- 
ness, but I have the work ethic to help 
make a go of the business Dave began. 
Besides, two heads are better than 
one, and as it turns out we comple- 
ment each other nicely. He’s the idea 
maker, I’m the one to say let’s think 
this through. He’d rather throw away 
the bank statements, I balance the 
checking account to the penny. He’s 
the deal maker, I’m the shy one doing 
the behind-the-scenes work. 

Throughout the 10 years of publish- 
ing BHM , I have often been amazed at 
how creative people can be when fig- 
uring out how to make their own 
livelihood. The most successful new 
small businesses are quite often hus- 
band and wife teams, like Dave and 
me. Usually one of the pair is the “go- 
getter” while the other partner is that 
all important detail-oriented type. You 
need someone to be able to find those 
receipts and bank statements when the 
tax man needs them, and you need 
someone to figure out an organized 
way of handling the many intricate 
“must get done” details of the “busi- 
ness” side of your business. 

That has been my contribution to 
this enterprise. That kindergarten 
teaching experience has come in 
handy with my ability to manage lots 
of details (You’d better have all the 



Ilene Duffy and youngest son, 
Sammy, take a snow break. 


materials ready for an art project or 
you get to stare into 32 five-year-olds’ 
eyes wondering what to do next. It’s 
scary!). 

The details I manage consist mainly 
of bookkeeping: keeping track of the 
money coming in and going out, doing 
the payroll, getting accurate tax infor- 
mation to the accountant, filing impor- 
tant paperwork away so that it can be 
found in a timely manner, keeping 
track of the classified ads, and lots 
more little chores that make me tired 
just thinking about them. 

That experience as a kindergarten 
teacher prepared me well for the tasks 
as business manager of a publishing 
business, but I’ve learned a lot too. 
I’ve never taken a business, account- 
ing, or marketing course, so “on the 
job training” was my main teacher. I 
discovered that the business side isn’t 
that complicated, and the accounting 
part isn’t that hard. It does involve 
close attention to detail, but if you can 
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Middle son, Robby, gets computer help from Mom. 


add and subtract accurately, you can 
run the accounting side of any home- 
based business. The computer pro- 
grams, Quicken and Quick Books Pro, 
have helped me keep track of the 
finances. 

Marketing 

Another one of my important jobs is 
marketing. Dave has always been 
instrumental in the creation of the 
magazine, whereas my role has been 
figuring out what to do with the prod- 
uct once it has been created. It’s quite 
a trick to decide how much money to 
spend on which form of advertising. 
Do we buy an ad in another magazine, 
a card in a card pack, a spot on a radio 
show? I’ve had good calls and bad 
calls, but overall we continue to grow. 
I know I’ve got a good product, and if 
I ever figure out how to expansively 
market this puppy, we’ll be living in 
high cotton. 

The benefits 

The benefits to running your own 
business are many. The clock is a less 
significant presence in your life. It 
would be hard to go back to the pres- 
sure of needing to be somewhere 


every working morning at a specific 
time. Our time is our own. On the 
other hand, I can’t begin to tell you 
how often we’ve stayed up late or got- 
ten up early because the work simply 
needed to get done. But it’s still our 
choice to do so. 

Dave and I work well together. Kind 
of like that song about the horse and 
carriage, and love and marriage... you 
can’t have one without the other. I 
tend to like the aspects of the business 
that he doesn’t. I find the challenge of 
marketing enjoyable and satisfying, 
while he likes dealing with the writers, 
organizing and laying out the issue, 
and writing his column. 

I’m sure it’s very possible to single- 
handedly run your own business and 
we’re always looking for stories of 
people out there who are creative 
enough to meet that challenge. I tip 
my hat to all of you with the guts to 
try. But we need each other for this 
enterprise. 

The financial rewards are important 
to consider. My teaching salary was 
more than I get paid now and I could 
count on it like clockwork at the end 
of each month. Now my pay is not 
nearly as predictable, but there are 


fewer constraints with our expenses. I 
have no need to buy clothes for an 
out-of-the-house workplace. Jeans and 
a tee shirt are good enough. I don’t 
need to travel to and from town as 
much, because I often work out of my 
house. I’ve got pretty much everything 
I need to work at home. And my kids 
are here with me. Now there’s a 
benefit. 

Our kids have the added benefit of 
being around a home-grown business. 
I’d be surprised if they didn’t absorb 
lessons about “working for a living” 
just by watching all of us at work. 
Also they have been around computers 
all their lives, whereas I never touched 
a computer until I met Dave — and I’m 
still afraid of the darn things. In a 
world that will someday be totally 
computer oriented, the kids are going 
to need a firm grasp of what comput- 
ers can do for them as a tool if they 
are to succeed. 

Traveling can sometimes be a busi- 
ness tax write-off. Going to southern 
California to visit my mother has 
often been combined with trips to 
work with our artist of many years, 
Don Childers. Sometimes family trips 
to various local sights have been com- 
bined with my step-daughter, Annie’s, 
columns. (A word to the wise: get a 
good accountant to help you figure out 
what you can claim and how to keep 
track of it.) 

Stress and your health 

A huge plus is somewhat intangible 
to measure — our health. Probably 
because our time is our own to do as 
we choose, there is a lot less stress 
than dealing with someone else’s 
clock, goals, and demands. 

The stress that there is — and some 
people might look at the stack of bills 
that go along with running this enter- 
prise and wonder how I sleep at 
night — is easier to manage because 
this is something we are doing for our- 
selves. And if I’m organized and know 
when invoices are due and for how 
much, it seems to diminish the stress. 
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A little trick I do with my bills 
payable is to keep them rubber banded 
together in my brief case, ordered by 
the date they are due with the amount 
of the invoice written on the outside of 
each envelope. That way I can quickly 
scan the total amount owed. It’s not 
high tech, but it works. 

How do you start 

People might wonder how in the 
world do you start a business? Where 
do you begin? My husband’s brain- 
storm was to write a book about build- 
ing his own house in the country. The 
first few chapters of the book devel- 
oped into what is now the magazine. 
He didn’t give marketing the product a 
moment of his attention. He just knew 
he wanted to live in the country, build 
his own house, and write. 

Most marketing and advertising 
gurus would say that you have to have 
a marketing plan and some idea about 
who wants your product before you 
create it. That may be so for some 
businesses, but it certainly wasn’t the 
case with us. We suddenly had a mag- 
azine on our hands, created by default 
from Dave’s attempted book, and we 
went from there, making it the best 
magazine we could and trying to fig- 
ure out who would want to buy it. We 
succeeded by trial and error and 
hard work. 

Others might say you need to go into 
debt and borrow money in order to 
have start-up capital for a business. 
But we didn’t. What we did have in 
the early days of this business were 
people... good people with talent and a 
desire to see Dave’s dream succeed. 

Our computer genius, Tim Green, 
helped us to set up the original data- 
base program used to store the sub- 
scription list. A business associate of 
Dave’s, Kurt Warner, gave him a laser 
jet printer. Our good friend, Jan Cook, 
typed and typed and typed. Dave’s 
basketball buddy, Norm Boisvert, 
stuffed hundreds of envelopes with 
magazines for mailings. Our talented 
artist for the first nine years of the 
business, Don Childers, gave willingly 


of his time to create the covers, draw- 
ings, and illustrations. And our senior 
editor, John Silveira, wrote articles 
that were a cut above the average. 
Dave’s enthusiasm was tremendously 
infectious and was perhaps the one 
strength that was most needed in the 
early days of this enterprise. 

The personal benefits 

One of the best parts of owning 
Backwoods Home Magazine has been 
the ready availability of good informa- 
tion that I’m interested in myself. As a 
busy wife and mother, I use the 
knowledge to help our own family 
become more self-reliant. I always 
take heed of Alice Yeager’s experience 
in her garden, and Richard Blunt’s 
culinary information and recipes are 
read and reread. 

Jackie Clay’s information on food 
storage has been an eye-opener. We 
practice what we preach by keeping 
our own pantry stocked and organized, 
but Jackie’s knowledge far surpasses 
mine. This past summer, I felt so 
proud of my jars of pickles and black- 
berry jam. There’s also great informa- 
tion in Robert Williams’ articles on 
making a living. It’s amazing how 
many ways people can make a living 
without the usual 9-5 job. 

Then there are writers like Joe 
Hooker and Don Fallick who have 
“been there and done that” on virtual- 
ly every aspect of self-reliant living. 
Even though I don’t always under- 
stand the details of Michael 
Hackleman’s articles on independent 
energy, I enjoy learning about some- 
thing new. And I may not be Mrs. Gun 
Owner of America, but it’s obvious 
that Massad Ayoob’s articles concern- 
ing the legalities and responsibilities 
of gun ownership are of great value to 
our readers. 

I’m also fortunate to have the avail- 
ability of so many books that we sell 
through the magazine that help me on 
the home front. I especially use the 
books on gardening and the cook- 
books. Yesterday I made a delightful 
quick herb bread to go with a stew. I 


found the recipe on page 49 of The 
Bread Book, A Baker’s Almanac . 

Dave also uses several of the advertis- 
er’s products; every morning he makes 
me a fruit smoothie in our Vita-Mixer. 

Learning and learning 

I’m learning all the time. It seems 
lately I get little business lessons just 
by watching how employees of other 
businesses treat me. When I get treat- 
ed poorly, I make a mental note to 
make sure our employees will not treat 
our subscribers similarly. Likewise, 
when I am treated with friendship and 
good service, it makes me realize how 
vital an employee’s attitude is to the 
success of a business. We try to teach 
our staff that it isn’t the employer that 
comes up with the paycheck. ..it’s 
the customer. 

But the very best part of running our 
own business has been my ability to 
be with my children a lot more than 
other working mothers. It’s the one 
benefit that dwarfs all the others. 
Sometimes I bring them to the office 
with me, and in fact I have a play and 
study area set up for them in my office 
at BHM. And even though there are 
times when I need to be in the office 
alone, without any kids doing acrobat- 
ics on my chair, I thoroughly appreci- 
ate having the freedom to be at home 
with them more often than not. 

If you or your spouse have a skill or 
an idea you think can be translated 
into your own business, my advice is 
to go for it. It may require some trial 
and error, and it will definitely require 
a lot of hard work, but the benefits 
when you succeed are worth it. 

And, by the way, the doctors never 
did find out why Robby had those 
seizures. They said the brain is com- 
plicated, and he may never have 
another seizure as long as he lives. At 
any rate, Robby and and the rest of the 
Duffy gang of kids are doing just fine, 
and that’s the way I like it. A 


Visit our website at: 
www.backwoodshome.com 
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Ask Jackie 

(Jackie Clay invites BHM readers to sub- 
mit questions on any facet of low-tech, self- 
reliant living. Send questions to BHM , P.O 
Box 712, Gold Beach, OR 97444. E-mail: 
j ackie @ backwoodshome.com) 

1 . How do you can baked beans and 
chili? Any particular recipe? 

2. How do you can smoked salmon? 

James Coffey 
Elkton, MD 

1. Baked beans and chili are among 
our family’s favorites, especially in 
the winter when the jars are handy to 
open and heat, giving a quick (15 
minute) homemade-tasting meal for 
hungry sledders or wood choppers. 

You may use any recipe you like, 
but you must process the jars accord- 
ing to the ingredient which requires 
the longest processing time in the 
pressure canner. (You also must use 
the pressure canner for these low-acid 
foods or risk food poisoning.) 

In both recipes that follow, the 
ingredient which will require the 
longest time is beans, requiring 1 hour 
and 20 minutes for pints and 1 hour 
and 35 minutes for quarts at 10 
pounds of pressure (or higher, depend- 
ing on your altitude; check your can- 
ning book, as you must use the cor- 
rect pressure for sure seals and food 
safety). 

A basic recipe for baked beans is: 

1 qt. dried navy or other small 
beans (about 2 pounds) 

2 tsp. salt (to pre-cook the beans) 

V 2 lb. pork (side pork, ham, or 

bacon, cut in small pieces) 

3 small onions, chopped 

2/3 cup brown sugar, packed 

2 tsp. salt (for the finished 
product) 

2 tsp. dry mustard 

2/3 cup molasses 


Rinse and pick over the beans, then 
soak them in 3 quarts of water 
overnight. Add 2 tsps. salt to beans in 
soaking water and bring to boil. Cover 
and simmer ‘til skins begin to crack. 
Drain, saving liquid. Pour beans into a 
baking dish or bean pot. Add pork and 
onions. If for religious or other rea- 
sons you do not choose to use pork, 
you can substitute smoked venison or 
turkey pieces. Combine remaining 
ingredients. Add 4 cups bean liquid, 
adding more water if necessary to 
make the 4 cups. Stir, cover, and bake 
at 350° for BVi hours. Add water 
towards last to keep beans a bit 
“soupy.” Pack into hot jars, leaving 1- 
inch head room. Keep the beans hot 
while putting into jars, and work 
quickly to get them into canner. Wipe 
the jar rims. Put boiled lids on and 
tighten rings firmly, but without force. 
Process pints 1 hour and 20 minutes, 
quarts 1 hour and 35 minutes, at 10 
pounds (adjust for higher altitudes). 

2. Smoked salmon is easy to can. 
We also smoke and can a number of 
other fish which also taste great, 
including trout, whitefish, panfish, and 
even the lowly sucker which is really 
good smoked. 

Smoke the fish, using your favorite 
recipe, then cut into jar-sized pieces. 
Place dry into pint jars; we use wide 
mouth jars for ease of packing and 
getting the delicate smoked fish out of 
the jars. If the fish seems a bit bland, I 
sometimes sprinkle a bit of brown 
sugar or salt on it, but this is seldom 
necessary if your smoking was done 
correctly. Leave 1 inch of head room. 

Wipe the jar rims. Place a boiled lid 
on and tighten the ring firmly. Process 
in a pressure canner for 1 hour and 40 
minutes at 10 pounds pressure (adjust 
for higher altitudes, if necessary). 

To be absolutely safe, heat in oven 
at 250 for half an hour in a covered 



Jackie Clay 


casserole dish, then cool before eat- 
ing; we just give it the sniff & appear- 
ance test, never having had bad 
results. 

Good Canning ! 

...please ask Jackie if you can use 
Sweet’ n Low or any artificial sweeten- 
er for canning instead of regular 
sugar. Both my husband and I are 
hypoglycemics and cannot have sugar. 
I know commercial earners do. What 
about home canning ( jellies , jams, 
tomatoes etc. ? 

Ron & Bernice Knapp 
Clearwater, KS 

Canning without sugar is no prob- 
lem. My husband, Bob, is diabetic so 
we have to watch sugar pretty closely. 
With all fruit, simply can without it. 
Then, as it is opened, sprinkle your 
sugar substitute over the fruit. It’s 
much better this way than when 
canned with the sugar substitute. 
Sugar does nothing but flavor the 
fruit. 

When putting up jams and jellies, I 
use sugar free Sure- Jell. You can use 
artificial sweeteners in your jams and 
jellies, as well, but you must use a 
recipe that does not call for sugar, as 
some recipes need the sugar to make 
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the jelly jell. One note: If you use 
aspartame, add it toward the end of 
your jam or jelly’s boiling, as boiling 
drastically reduces the sweetness of 
this artificial sweetener. 

Another option is to use very ripe 
fruits (but not to the spoiling point) 
and not use any sweetener, but simply 
boil gently to concentrate the juice, 
canning as “fruit.” Then, on opening, 
either use as a spread, sprinkled with 
artificial sweetener if desired, or mix 
the canned fruit spread with enough 
sugar- free Jello to jell. You’ll have to 
experiment a bit, as this depends on 
your fruit and how thick you’ll want 
it. This product may be placed back 
into the canning jar, but must be 
refrigerated or it will spoil. 

For other canning recipes calling for 
sugar, you can often substitute such 
things as very sweet, ripe tomatoes, 
reconstituted dried tomatoes (which 
are much sweeter), using more herbs 
and/or adding artificial sweeteners. 

Most newer canning books include a 
section on sugar-free canning. You 
can also check with your county 
extension office for free or low-cost 
leaflets on sugar- free canning. 

It’s best to use one of these guides, 
at least until you get the hang of it. 
One thing you’ll quickly discover is 
that home-canned sugar-free foods are 
worlds above the store-bought foods, 
and a whole lot cheaper to boot. 

There are so many choices in grain 
grinders on the market and every 
manufacturer claims their design is 
best. Can you give some pointers on 
what to look for in an all-purpose 
grain grinder? What about burrs vs. 
stones? 

Craig Davalos 
Boone Grove , IN 

You bet there’s a lot of choices 
today in grain mills. Sure, every man- 
ufacturer claims theirs is the best, just 
as many owners swear by their mill. 
The truth is simple: everyone has their 
preference, just as there are Ford own- 
ers and Chevy owners. 


Like in all things, the more you pay 
for something, the better (i.e. longer 
lasting, better made, more it will 
do, etc.) it will probably be. 
Unfortunately, we have never been 
financially well off. Thus, we have 
never been able to buy a $300 
grain mill. 

You can grind grains using ancient 
methods, such as a mano and 
metate — a stone grinding grain on a 
flat stone with a depression to hold the 
flour. I’ve done it and it really does a 
nice job quite quickly. But, in real life, 
I’ve switched to a hand-operated grain 
mill which cost about $50. It grinds all 
the grain we use, as we use it, which 
keeps the flour very fresh. (If you 
grind whole grains and store the flour 
for any length of time, the flour can 
get rancid.) 

I’ve used several of the more expen- 
sive electric mills, with stones instead 
of steel burrs, to mill large quantities 
of rye and wheat. These mills worked 
well but were rather noisy. I can’t see 
much difference in the flour, but folks 
will argue that steel burrs heat the 
flour, making it less nutritious. 

One note: a lot of folks have told me 
they were disappointed in the inexpen- 
sive Corona Mill ; the flour was too 
coarse. Again, you get what you pay 
for. The Corona is a simple, low- 
priced mill. It does a great job grind- 
ing grain, but to get relatively fine 
flour you must regrind it at least once, 
and the finished product will never 
look like store-bought flour. But 
before crying too much, read The 
Long Winter by Laura Ingalls Wilder. 
Ma had to grind their meager wheat 
supply with a small coffee grinder. 
I’ve tried it, and found a mano and 
metate made much finer flour. 

All mills will grind flour, but stone 
burrs will often plug up when grinding 
oily things like nuts. But how often 
does a family grind nuts? Nearly all 
will grind oats for oatmeal (but you 
really will have to grow hull-less oats 
for home grinding), coarse grind 
wheat for cereal, and corn for corn 
meal. And they will also grind com- 


mon grains like rye. I also use our mill 
to grind dry hominy for masa harina 
de maize, which I use for homemade 
tortillas and tamales. 

I require a mill to have hand-driven 
capabilities, as one never knows when 
the power will be out just when you 
need to grind grain. I also believe that 
slower hand grinding results in better 
flour with less dust. 

No matter which mill you choose, I 
think you’ll be very happy with it and 
the wonderful grains you can grind as 
you need. Then the whole family, and 
even the neighbors, can enjoy partici- 
pating in milling grains. Not only do 
you provide nutritious, fresh flours for 
your home, but it’s terrific entertain- 
ment. A 
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Good garden bugs 


By Tom Kovach 

T here are many beneficial 
bugs which are available at 
most garden centers (or 
can be special ordered) 
which will help you elimi- 
nate the use of chemicals. Here is a list 
of some of the bugs which help control 
harmful insects or improve the soil: 

Praying Mantises: The only problem 
with praying mantises is that they have 
a tendency to eat all bugs, good and 
bad. But they will clean up insects. If 
you buy just one cocoon and attach 
it to a twig or leaf, a hundred or 
more praying mantises should 
emerge, and the insects bothering your 
garden should vanish. 

Ladybugs: Ladybugs eat aphids and 
other pesty bugs such as spider mites, 
thrips, and mealybugs. Aphids are 
especially rough on the new leaves of 
rose bushes and other shrubs. The lady- 
bugs come packaged in a mesh bag or 
screen-top carton and will stay alive for 
several weeks if refrigerated. 

To keep ladybugs around once you 
have them in your garden, water the 
plants so they will not have to go else- 
where for a drink. Release them in the 
morning when it’s cool, or at dusk. 
Place them at the base of plants. You 
can apply them from early spring 
through September. 

Green Lacewings: These bugs, which 
are less than an inch long, are light 
green and are useful because of their 
larvae, which are sometimes known as 
“aphid lions” because of their liondike 



The eggs come on an inch-square 
card that looks like sandpaper and hold 
up to 4,000 eggs each. You may have to 
speciakorder them. 

Place the cards in the garden or attach 
them to a nearby tree. Make sure you 
provide moisture for these little wasps. 

Beneficial Nematodes: These micro- 
scopic worms prey on the larvae of such 
harmffil insects as fire ants, fleas, grub 
worms, and flies. They are so small that 
a package that covers 8,000 square feet 
holds 1 2 million little nematodes. 

Soak them in water for 15 to 20 min- 
utes, then strain the liquid and apply it 
to the yard with a watering can or a 



hose-end sprayer with the screen 
removed. Keep the lawn moist for a 
month or more so that these little bugs 
can work themselves into the topsoil. 

Earthworms: Earthworms do not eat 
garden pests, but they are very good for 
the soil. They aerate the soil, allowing 
water and oxygen to be absorbed by 
plant roots. They also enrich your soil 
with their castings (droppings), 
adding nutrients and minerals which 
plants need. 

You can buy either the red wigglers or 
the brown-nose manure worms. They 
come in bucket, bag, or a foam cup, 
along with some soil or compost. 

Keep earthworms moist until you 
release them in your garden. Dig a foot- 
deep hole in the garden, adding a little 
compost or worm castings and cover 
the worms with soil. Or you can release 
them into your compost pile. Make 
sure you put them outside of the pile, 
because the heat on the inside would 
bake them. 



Most of these beneficial bugs are 
quite inexpensive to buy, and it’s nice 
to get away from chemicals in control- 
ling your garden pests. There are other 
beneficial bugs you can find out about 
by talking to the knowledgeable people 
at garden centers. A 



appetites for aphids. They will 
also go after such pests as spider 
mites, thrips, insect eggs, etc. 

The microscopic eggs come in a 
paper sack, and they look a lot like 
meal that you’d sprinkle on your 
plants. They have a short life span 
so have to be special-ordered. 

Trichogramma Wasps: Don’t 
let the wasp name fool you. These 
helpful bugs have nothing to do 
with the stinging kind of wasp. 

They are gnat-like in size and do 
not bother humans. But they do lay 
their eggs inside the eggs of such garden 
pests as tomato horn worms, cabbage 
worms, and corn ear worms. When 
these little creatures hatch, they feed on 
the bad bugs. 
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More tips and tricks for the kitchen 


(This is a follow-up to Richard Blunt’s article, Tips and tricks for the 
kitchen, which appeared in Issue #60, Nov/Dec. 1999.) 

A fter years of watching my mother prepare 

thousands of wonderful foods in her small but 
efficient kitchen, I am convinced that a cook, 
to be successful, must apply a practical bal- 
ance of imagination, love, and science to the craft. Most 
cooks, regardless of experience, are motivated by a love for 
food and consider their creations as works of art. Many, 
however, don’t understand the basic science that determines 
how successful their creations will be. My mom was one 
cook who did. 

To my eyes, nothing happened in her kitchen that wasn’t 
supposed to happen. After reading a recipe, she knew how 
the finished food would look, taste, and smell. If she didn’t 
like what she saw, she would change the formula to produce 
a food she liked. She also had a firm understanding of how 
to buy, use, and care for all of the basic tools that made her 
kitchen so successful. Her brand of kitchen science 
wasn’t the variety that focused on the subtle difference 
between a five-carbon and a six-carbon sugar or the impor- 
tance of the peptide bond in the formation of amino acids. 
Hers focused on matters like why baking powder leavens 
and how freezing ruins the texture of meat. She talked about 
things that some cooks never learn, like why it is important 
to crack a raw egg into a separate dish before adding it to a 
recipe. (Because the egg may be bloody or spoiled and ruin 
the ingredients you’ve broken it into.) This was basic infor- 
mation, but it was information that she felt “anyone calling 
themselves a cook should know.” 

Consistent with the size of her kitchen, my mom owned a 
carefully chosen mixture of kitchen tools. These tools were 
few in number but were purchased to perform a wide variety 
of tasks, take up a minimum amount of space, and last a 
lifetime. Her understanding of kitchen tools, how they 
worked, and the proper way to care for them was unique. 
Again, her knowledge focused on essential basics. She 
understood the difference between a high-carbon steel and a 
stainless steel knife, what type of pan is the fastest and most 
efficient conductor of heat, and how to test a pan for hot 
spots. 

In this column I will discuss some of the most useful 
kitchen tools my mom used for many years, a few of which 
I still use today. I will give some important details about 
these tools. This information will help you purchase, use, 
and properly maintain them, so that you too will have them 
for a lifetime and beyond. I will also share some of mom’s 
tips on other common items found in the kitchen. 



Richard Blunt 


In the recipe section you will find a few of the recipes my 
mom prepared only for the two of us. These recipes produce 
simple but elegant and satisfying foods that I am sure you 
will enjoy preparing and sharing with your own family. 

Kitchen measurement 

Here is a vital cooking tool that many cooks take for 
granted until confronted with a recipe that is designed to 
produce more or less than the number of portions desired. 
Adjusting recipes up or down by l A, l h, or Vi is a frequent 
occurrence. Often a busy cook will estimate amounts rather 
then calculate them. Guessing can cause some serious prob- 
lems with some recipes, especially when baking or making 
sauces. If one doesn’t know that a tablespoon is equal to 3 
teaspoons or 2 h of a cup is equal to 10 tablespoons plus 2 
teaspoons, adjusting recipes can become a frustrating hit-or- 
miss nightmare. 

To help you with this problem I have provided, on the fol- 
lowing page, a list of measurements, a table of Equivalent 
Measurements, that my mom kept hanging on the refrigera- 
tor door. I’ve been over these numbers many times and have 
not yet been able to memorize them. So, just like my mom, 
I keep a copy stuck on the refrigerator. I also keep a copy in 
my wallet to use at work. Cut out this little table and put it 
in a conspicuous place in your kitchen. You will be sur- 
prised how often you will use it as a convenient reference. 

The kitchen knife 

One chilly fall day my mom was busy cutting a large 
piece of beef chuck into cubes for a stew. As usual, I was 
sitting at the kitchen table doing homework listening to her 
hum one of her favorite Kate Smith songs while she 
worked. Suddenly she stopped cutting and turned around. 
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My conditioned response to these sudden pauses was to stop 
what I was doing and listen. 

“The most important tool in any kitchen,” she said, “is a 
good quality knife with a sharp blade.” Then she returned to 
her cutting. After she finished cutting the meat, she careful- 
ly washed her knife in warm soapy water, rinsed it, and set 
it aside while she cleared the meat from the counter. After 
washing and sanitizing her old wooden cutting board, she 
proceeded to prepare and dice four different vegetables with 
the same knife. She stopped only once to restore the razor 
edge of her knife by stroking it a couple of times on a 
butcher’s steel. 

The knife she was using was a 10-inch, heavy-gauge, 
high-carbon steel chef’s knife. She used this knife to do 
most chopping and dicing. She owned three other carbon 
steel knives: a small paring knife with a 4-inch blade, a 
straight backed boning knife with a 6-inch blade, and a non- 
serrated slicing knife with a 12-inch blade. The latter three 
knives were used only to do specialized cutting. She bought 
these knives, on sale, in 1962, and they are still used in my 
kitchen today. 

It is not possible to prepare food properly without a good 
set of sharp knives, even in our modern kitchens that have 
high tech equipment like the food processor. Working with 
knives that won’t hold a sharp edge, or can’t be properly 
sharpened after they become dull, is dangerous and ineffi- 
cient. How can a dull knife be more dangerous than a sharp 
one? A cook using a very sharp knife to cut food will use 


Table of Equivalent 
Measurements 


1 teaspoon 

— 

1 / 3 tablespoon 

3 teaspoons 

— 

1 tablespoon 

Vi tablespoon 

— 

Wi teaspoons 

1 tablespoon 

— 

3 teaspoons 

2 tablespoons 

— 

Vs cup 

3 tablespoons 

— 

IV 2 liquid ounces 

4 tablespoons 

— 

Va cup 

8 tablespoons 

— 

Vi cup 

16 tablespoons 

— 

1 cup 

Vs cup 

— 

2 tablespoons 

Va cup 

— 

4 tablespoons 

l /3 cup 

— 

5 tablespoons plus 1 teaspoon 

Vi cup 

— 

8 tablespoons 

2 /3 CUp 

— 

10 tablespoons plus 2 teaspoons 

3 A cup 

— 

12 tablespoons 

1 cup 

— 

16 tablespoons 

1 pint 

— 

2 cups 

1 quart 

— 

4 cups 

1 gallon 

— 

4 quarts, 8 pints, 16 cups, 128, 


fluid ounces 










the same care as a 
barber using a 
straight razor to 
shave a man’s face. 

A cook using a 
dull knife is more 
inclined to use 
greater force when 
cutting, which 
increases the dan- 
ger of the knife 
slipping. A dull 
knife also crushes and tears instead of cutting, making food 
look unattractive and often not usable. Trying to slice a ripe 
tomato with a dull knife will illustrate this point. 

Having said all of that, a few questions come to mind: 
What types of steel are used to make kitchen knives, and 
how do they differ? 

Broadly speaking, steel is an alloy made from iron, car- 
bon, and other metals such as chromium and nickel. Kitchen 
knives are most often made with three varieties of steel. For 
many years high-carbon steel, which is iron mixed with a 
high percentage of carbon, was the standard material of 
kitchen knives. Heavy-gauge knives made with this alloy 
were the first choice of all serious cooks. But a carbon steel 
knife is vulnerable to the acids in many foods. If the knife is 
not washed after contact with foods like citrus fruits, 
onions, and tomatoes the steel will chemically react with the 
acid causing the blade to develop ugly black stains and even 
rust. These reactions will transfer nasty tasting flavors to 
foods. Since few modern-day American cooks are willing to 
spend a lot of time caring for their knives, high-carbon steel 
knives are hard to find in this country. It’s a shame because 
heavy-gauge, high-carbon steel is unequaled in its ability to 
hold a razor- sharp edge. 

In 1912 steel manufacturers began adding measured 
amounts of chromium and nickel to the carbon steel formu- 
la, and stainless steel was born. By 1920 knives made from 
this carefree steel were on the market. Today stainless steel 
knives, made with a high percentage of carbon, are by far 
the most popular knives sold. However, for serious old-time 
cooks, like myself, these knives can seem to be frustratingly 
dull and slow cutting when compared to their older carbon 
steel cousins. This is because it is physically impossible to 
sharpen a stainless steel blade to the same degree as one 
made of high-carbon steel. 

Kitchen knives are also manufactured with a steel alloy 
that I call ultra- stainless steel. This variety of stainless steel 
contains a high percentage of chromium, nickel, or other 
hard metal. Knives made with it are easily recognized by 
their brilliant chrome-like appearance and they are often 
sold through the infomercials on late night television. 
Manufacturers of these knives claim their product comes 
with a razor sharp edge and will never need sharpening. The 
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truth is that these knives will lose that razor edge over time, 
leaving you with a super hard steel blade that can’t be 
sharpened without special machinery. I see lots of these 
knives thrown into obsolete tool boxes in commercial 
kitchens, waiting to be recycled. 

What should you buy? 

Quality manufacturers like Dexter, Henckels, and 
Wursthof make high-quality, heavy-gauge, high-carbon 
stainless steel knives that are carefree and hold an edge that 
will satisfy the needs of most cooks. I suggest that you buy 
top of the line, heavy-gauge knives from one of these manu- 
facturers. A close look at one of these high quality knives 
will reveal some important features. The tang — that part of 
the knife enclosed in the handle — will run the full length of 
the handle and will be secured by at least three rivets. The 
handle should be made of hardwood or wood and plastic 
composite, be easy to grip, feel comfortable in your hand, 
and be in balance with the blade (i.e., the knife’s center of 
gravity should be where the tang disappears into the han- 
dle). 

The three knives that my mom gave me have all of these 
qualities and have survived over 30 years of hard kitchen 
use. With proper care and handling, I am confident that they 
will be in use for another 30 or 40 years. 

How to keep your knives sharp 

You need only three tools to keep your kitchen knives 
sharp and clean-cutting: a whetstone, a small bottle of hon- 
ing oil, and a butcher’s steel. A whetstone is a very hard 
block, usually made of a mixture of silicone and carbon 
called carborundum. It can be purchased at most hardware 
stores. 

A butcher’s steel is simply a hardened rough-faced iron 
bar with a wooden handle. 

The whetstone is used to revive the cutting edge of a knife 
that has been worn away by repeated use. The butcher’s 
steel is used to straighten the cutting edge of a knife that has 
been bent as the result of coming into contact with the hard 
surface of a cutting board during a chopping task. The fol- 
lowing is important to remember, especially when using 
stainless steel knives: the cutting edge of a knife is very thin 
and the impact of this very thin edge on any surface will 
break it off or bend it. If a knife is good quality and is being 
used properly, three or four strokes on each side of the cut- 
ting edge using a butcher’s steel will straighten the cutting 
edge. 

Careful use and regular stroking on a butcher’s steel, 
unfortunately, are not enough to keep that razor edge on 
even the highest quality knives when they are used fre- 
quently. Regular use simply wears the edge away and a 
whetstone is the best way to restore it. Using a whetstone 
properly takes a little practice but once the process is 


understood, reestablishing the cutting edge on your knives 
will be a quick and easy task. 

The proper way to hone a knife 

The most important step in honing a knife is to establish 
the correct angle that the blade will be held to the stone and 
always maintain that angle during the honing process. My 
mom taught me that 25 degrees is best. This angle seems to 
produce a tough long-lasting edge on the blade. A honing 
angle less than this produces a very thin edge that will bend 
easily and wear away fast. Always apply a thin coat of hon- 
ing oil to the stone before you begin sharpening. Honing oil 
is a refined mineral oil manufactured for use on sharpening 
stones and to lubricate machines that come in contact with 
food. If you can’t find honing oil, use water. No other oils 
are suitable for use with a whetstone. 

After coating the stone with oil or water, place the blade 
across the stone at the proper angle. Draw the blade toward 
you so that the whole blade passes over the stone, from han- 
dle to tip, in one motion. Turn the blade over, place it on the 
stone at the proper angle, and push it away from you so that 
the stroke covers the entire blade, from handle to tip. To 
develop a balanced cutting edge, it is important to make an 
equal number of strokes on each side of the blade. The first 
honing of a new blade will usually take some effort because 
the honing angle you are trying to establish may not be con- 
sistent with the one established by the manufacturer. Once 
you have established your custom edge, future sharpening 
will take very little effort — unless your knife has been dam- 
aged from misuse or become severely dulled as a result of 
neglect. 

If you use oil on your whetstone, clean the stone after 
each use by wiping it with a clean cloth. Clean it under 
warm running water if you use water. 

Cutting boards 

Your beautifully honed knife is constantly being subjected 
to all sorts of damage every time it makes contact with a 
cutting surface such as a counter top, butcher block, or cut- 
ting board. The harder the cutting surface the quicker your 
knife will dull and the more likely the blade will suffer 
nicks. Hard surfaces like marble, metal, and china will do 
the most damage to a knife blade. At the other end or the 
spectrum is softwood, which is the most friendly surface for 

a knife blade. A soft- 
wood cutting surface, 
however, contains a 
multitude of safety 
problems. Cuts and 
nicks created during 
normal knife use can 
cause wood chips to 
mix with your food. 
Also, softwoods easi- 
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ly absorb and retain moisture. This creates a perfect envi- 
ronment for bacteria to take residence deep enough under 
the surface to make it impossible to sanitize. When this hap- 
pens, it is just a matter of time before someone becomes a 
victim of food poisoning. 

In my opinion, there are only two materials that, with 
proper care, will subject your knife blade to the least 
amount of damage and minimize the development of food- 
poisoning bacteria: Hardwood and molded white polyethyl- 
ene plastic cutting boards have durable surfaces that can be 
sanitized effectively. 

Until plastic cutting boards hit the market, hardwood was 
the favored cutting surface in most professional and home 
kitchens. Since plastic is more resistant to moisture absorp- 
tion than wood, conventional wisdom held that plastic 
boards were more sanitary than hardwood boards and less 
likely to support the growth of bacteria. A recent study done 
by two microbiologists at the University of Wisconsin’s 
Food Research Institute, however, indicate that the opposite 
is true. Their tests showed that a hardwood surface is an 
inhospitable environment for food-borne bacteria. In fact, 
bacteria contained in poultry and meat juices disappeared 
from wood surfaces within minutes of contact. On the other 
hand, the same contaminants multiplied on plastic boards 
within minutes. 

My mom used two hardwood cutting boards. One was 
used for foods that were to be cooked and the other for 
foods that were to be eaten raw, like salads. These boards 
were stored in separate areas in the kitchen and were never 
on the counter at the same time. After each use these boards 
were washed in hot soapy water and sanitized with a mix- 
ture of 2 cups of warm water and 3 tablespoons of chlorine 
bleach. If the boards picked up an odor from strong 
smelling foods, the odor was removed by rubbing the board 
with a paste made of baking soda and water. 

After a period of use the surface of a plastic board 
becomes scarred from knife cuts. Bacteria can accumulate 
in these little nicks and resist all sanitizing efforts. When the 
hardwood board gets to this point, discard it and buy a new 
one. Well-maintained hardwood cutting boards are more 
resistant to staining and scaring because regular scrubbing 
helps the surface remain smooth and free from deep nicks. 

Stove top utensils 

Cooking on the stove top requires very specialized equip- 
ment. Sauce pots, skillets, stock pots, Dutch ovens, and 
saute pans are the most frequently used utensils when cook- 
ing on top of the stove. When we are cooking with these 
pots and pans, an educated cook expects two basic perfor- 
mance qualities: the surface must conduct heat evenly so 
that hot spots don’t develop (as pans that are not able to heat 
evenly will quickly burn food), and the surface of pots and 
pans should be chemically unreactive so that they will not 
change the taste or edibility of food. 


Unfortunately, both of these qualities cannot be realized 
with any single material. Understanding how the materials 
that are used to make pots and pans will react during the 
cooking process will help you evaluate your present inven- 
tory of stove top utensils. 

Utensils used on the stove top are exposed to direct con- 
tact with heat, and they heat the food they contain through a 
process called conduction. The efficiency by which the 
utensil’s material transfers heat determines how a pot or pan 
will perform. 

Metals are the most efficient direct contact heaters but are 
reactive with foods and can change their taste; ceramics are 
the least efficient but they are unreactive. Unfortunately, 
neither nature nor technology has been able to provide us 
with a single material that is an excellent conductor of heat, 
chemically unreactive to food, and affordable. This forces 
cooks to make informed compromises when buying stove 
top utensils. 

Other than expensive metals (like gold and silver) tin, cop- 
per, and aluminum are the best heat movers in town. Middle 
of the road conductors include cast iron and carbon steel — 
which is used as a rolled sheet metal to fashion traditional 
woks and crepe pans. Stainless steel is the slowest and least 
efficient conductor of the metals. 

The poorest conductors are glass, porcelain, earthenware, 
and pottery in general. A few years ago my mother gave me 
an enamelware pan. Enamelware was first introduced for 
use in the kitchen in the 19th century. It was made by fusing 
powdered glass onto the surface of cast iron. It was an early 
attempt to marry the nonreactive qualities of a porcelain 
material with the conductive efficiency of a metal. Stove top 
utensils made this way require careful handling. Quenching 
a hot enamelware pan in cold water will crack or shatter the 
coating. In my opinion this material is not suited for the 
extreme stress of kitchen use. My mom’s gift makes a beau- 
tiful wall decoration in my kitchen. 

Let’s take a brief look at the properties of the most popu- 
lar metals used to make pots and pans. 

Tin 

Tin is one of the few metals that can be found naturally in 
its metallic state. It is both nonreactive and an excellent heat 
conductor. However, it has two troublesome properties that 
limit its role in the manufacture of stove top utensils: it is a 
relatively soft metal 
that wears easily, and 
it has the very low 
melting point of 450 
degrees. Since tin is 
not cheap, making 
heavy-gauge pots and 
pans from it would 
also be very expen- 
sive. In addition, the 
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often extreme temperatures experienced in stove top cook- 
ing, and the damaging effects of cleaning with abrasives, 
would literally wear the pot away in a short time. 

Copper 

Copper is also often mined in its natural metallic state. In 
the kitchen, its unmatched conductivity is its most attractive 
feature. It is also a very expensive metal for making heavy - 
gauge pots and pans. Copper has an oxide coating that is 
often powdery and porous, making it easy for copper ions to 
leach into foods. The human body has a very limited ability 
to excrete copper and ingestion of excessive amounts can 
cause gastrointestinal problems and possibly severe liver 
damage. If you are willing to pay the price, heavy-gauge 
copper pots are available with tin lining the inside surfaces. 
Eventually, due to the soft property of the tin, the pots and 
pans will have to be relined, a process that is nearly as 
expensive as their original price. One more problem with 
copper pots is that they must be kept clean, shiny, and untar- 
nished in order to maintain their superior conductivity. This 
is often a monumental task. Copper has a high affinity to 
oxygen, and sulfur forms a greenish coating when exposed 
to the polluted air that is so common in our world. If you 
own a set of copper pots and pans, be prepared to spend a 
great deal of time polishing. 

Aluminum 

Aluminum is the most abundant metal found in the earth’s 
crust. This makes it an economical metal for making heavy - 
gauge cookware. It also has low density making it much 
lighter than other metals manufactured to the same thick- 
ness. The heat flow efficiency of a thick- gauge aluminum 
pan is almost the same as that of a copper pan of the same 
gauge. Non-coated aluminum, however, has a bad habit of 
reacting to certain foods. For instance, the hydrogen sulfide 
developed while cooking eggs will cause an unprotected 
aluminum surface to develop a variety of aluminum oxide 
and hydroxide complexes. These complexes show them- 
selves as grey or black stains on the surface of the pan and 
will often cause light colored foods to become noticeably 
stained. The same staining will also develop when cooking 
with hard water or high-alkali foods such as potatoes. High 
acid foods, like tomato sauce, will remove some of this stain 
and change the color of the sauce. 

The surface atoms of all 
these common metals, with 
the exception of iron, under- 
go a spontaneous reaction 
when exposed to atmospher- 
ic oxygen. They form a very 
stable protective oxide film. 

This oxide film is both 
tough and nonreactive. 

Unfortunately, as aluminum 


demonstrates, this film is extremely thin — only a few mole- 
cules thick — and can be easily scratched or worn away dur- 
ing the cooking process. Manufacturers of aluminum cook- 
ware have discovered a way to artificially create a thicker 
and more impervious version of this coating through a 
process called anodizing. Unlike electroplating, in which a 
metallic coating is applied to the surface of the metal, 
anodizing actually converts the surface of the existing metal 
making it an integral part of the aluminum and fairly imper- 
vious. You can purchase heavy-gauge anodized aluminum 
cookware, with or without an additional non-stick coating — 
usually Teflon or Silverstone. However, it has been my 
experience that even the best of these nonstick coatings 
eventually wears away. Hard-anodized cookware, without a 
nonstick coating, can be seasoned in the same way as cast 
iron. This will, in my opinion, extend the usefulness of the 
pan while giving you all of the nonreactive and efficient 
heat conduction benefits of coated aluminum. I recently 
purchased a hard anodized, 3-quart sauce pan. It was more 
expensive than its nonanodized cousin, but well worth the 
money. 

Cast iron 

Cast iron is a poor- 
er heat conductor 
than aluminum or 
copper, and because 
of its high density it 
is also heavier. Also, 
iron is the exception 
to the rule that met- 
als form a protective coating when they oxidize. Instead, in 
the presence of air and moisture, iron forms an orange com- 
plex of ferric oxide and water which is a loose powder, not a 
film. This powder does not protect the metal and, unless 
cast iron is properly seasoned, it will corrode continuously. 
Cast iron cookware does, however, offer some substantial 
benefits. When compared to aluminum or copper it is fairly 
inexpensive. It is also a safe metal to cook with because the 
human body can readily eliminate excess iron. Finally, 
because iron is much denser than aluminum, it will absorb 
heat more slowly and hold it longer. This characteristic is 
what makes cast iron cook at such a steady rate. I own sev- 
eral pieces of cast iron cookware. They are, and will remain, 
my most cherished stove top utensils. 

Stainless steel 

Stainless steel is made by adding chromium and some- 
times nickel to iron. This is done to improve the mechani- 
cal properties of the metal. In this steel alloy, oxygen reacts 
with the chromium atoms at the surface to form a protec- 
tive coat so the iron never gets a chance to rust. Stainless 
steel has one major problem: it is a very inefficient conduc- 
tor of heat. A stainless steel pan will often have hot spots, 
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even when the bottom is plated with aluminum or copper in 
an effort to even out the heat transfer. Aluminum coatings 
will also warp and separate from the stainless steel if acci- 
dentally subjected to excessive heat because the two metals 
expand differently when heated. Heavy-gauge stainless steel 
cookware is also very expensive. My personal experience 
has convinced me that its overall poor performance does not 
justify the price. 

I hope this information will help you make the right 
choice if and when you decide to replace your existing stove 
top cookware. I will offer one last bit of advice: if your 
existing pots and pans are meeting all of your cooking 
needs, don’t go looking for something better. 


Other kitchen wares 

Before we move on to the recipe section, here are some 
quick tips on other handy pieces of kitchen equipment. 

Rice cookers: If you have trouble cooking rice and keep- 
ing it hot for any length of time, a rice cooker is for you. 
These handy cookers have the ability of cooking up to four 
cups of raw rice and keeping the cooked rice at serving tem- 
perature for up to four hours. Some models even come with 
a nonstick lining to make cleanup a breeze. 

Pepper mills: Nothing compares with the taste of fresh 
ground pepper. If you don’t have a pepper mill, and you are 
still using preground pepper to cook with or season food at 
the table, it’s time for you to stop cheating your taste buds 
and buy a good pepper mill. Preground pepper loses flavor 
quickly, often while it is still sitting on the store shelf. If 
you have any preground pepper on the shelf that is more 
than three months old, throw it away. Then go out and buy a 
good pepper mill, preferably one with a crank handle. 
They’re easier to use. Using fresh ground pepper will add 
new life to all of your recipes, and its wonderful flavor will 
lessen the need for salt at the table. 

Here are two recipes my mom prepared when she was 
short on time, bored with other foods, or wanted to prepare 
a meal for later in the week and hold it in the refrigerator. A 


reality for her was the fact that she 
had to devote 40 hours or more of 
her week to a job. On her days off 
she would often prepare foods that 
she felt would hold in the refrigera- 
tor without deteriorating in texture 
or appearance. The holiday stew 
and meat pie casserole presented 
here are examples of this type of 
recipe. As unique and elegant as 
these “time savers,” as she called 
them, were she never shared them 
with others. They were reserved for 
her and me to enjoy. She even kept 
the recipes in a separate file. 

My three children, Sarah, Jason, 
and Michael, serve as my in-house 
recipe-review committee. They are 
assigned the task of approving all 
recipes that I share with you in 
these pages, and they are usually 
very open-minded when evaluating 
new foods. I was, however, a little apprehensive about how 
they would feel about these time- saver recipes. As it turned 
out they thought both were great. On the night that I served 
the spicy New England stew, Sarah commented, “I wish I 
could take some of this to school when they serve that 
greasy, limp pizza for lunch.” 

Try these two recipes in your kitchen. I am confident that 
you and your family will enjoy them. 

Spicy New England holiday stew 

Not being a real lover of turkey, my mom was always 
experimenting with different ways of preparing chicken, 
beef, and pork for the main meals on Thanksgiving and 
Christmas. On one occasion, knowing that she was sched- 
uled to work on Christmas Day, she decided to prepare our 
holiday dinner the day before. She told me: “We’re going to 
celebrate the holiday with a very special Pennsylvania- style 
stew that your Aunt B. taught me to make. With the stew, 
we’re going to have some fresh baked challah bread (see my 
article on Festive Breads Nov./Dec. 1996) and apple pie 
with ice cream for dessert.” 

Who needs turkey with a meal like this? 

The recipe contains ingredients that you don’t usually 
associate with a stew, like cranberry sauce and horseradish. 
Fear not; these ingredients are well suited for this stew. 
Cranberry sauce is well known as a flavor enhancer, adding 
life to dull tasting foods like turkey. Here it combines its 
mild sweetness with the mellow, refined character of a 
young, fruity, dry red wine. It will add an exciting taste not 
common to most stews. The fierce, biting character of the 
horseradish is softened during the extended cooking 
process. The flavor that remains is mellow and nut-like. 
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Both of these ingredients also act as thickening agents, 
adding a wonderful texture to the finished stew. The original 
recipe called for yellow turnip (rutabaga). I have substituted 
white turnip because its flavor is more mellow and pre- 
dictable than that of yellow turnip. So if you’re looking for a 
new taste that will make your flavor sensors sit up and take 
notice, give this stew a try. 

Ingredients: 

4 lbs. stew beef, cut into one-inch pieces 
vegetable oil to brown the meat 

14 cup onion, diced medium 
1 carrot, diced medium 
1 celery rib, diced medium 
1 1 4 oz. can diced tomatoes, with the liquid 
3 cups fresh or canned beef stock 

3 cups red Zinfandel or other good young red wine of 
your choice 

1 1 6 oz. can whole-berry cranberry sauce 
1 cup grated horseradish, drained 

1 cinnamon stick 
8 whole cloves 

5 whole black peppercorns 

2 bay leaves 

1 tsp. dried thyme 
1 2 small white onions, peeled 

4 medium carrots, peeled and cut into one-inch pieces 
(about 2 1 / 2 cups) 

3 cups white turnip cut into one-inch pieces 

6 medium red skin potatoes, cut into quarters (this size 
potato is about two inches in diameter and weighs 
about three ounces) 

Method: 

1. Remove all excess moisture from the diced beef with 
paper towels (Wet meat will not brown). 

2. In a heavy-bottom stock pot or a Dutch oven add two 
tablespoons of oil. Over medium-high heat add enough of 
the diced beef to cover the bottom of the pan. Brown the 
beef on all sides. Do this in several batches if necessary. Set 
browned beef aside. 

3. Add another two tablespoons of oil to the pan and, over 
medium heat, saute the diced onions, carrots, and celery 
until the vegetables are lightly browned. 

4. Combine the tomatoes, beef stock, and wine. Add this 
mixture to the vegetables and bring it to a slow simmer. 

5. Add the cranberry sauce, horseradish, and the spices 
and herbs to the simmering stock; increase the heat to medi- 
um-high, and return the browned beef to the pot. When the 
mixture returns to a slow simmer, reduce the heat low 
enough to maintain this simmer, and loosely cover the pot. 

6. Cook the stew, at a slow simmer, until the meat is very 
tender, about IV 2 hours. 


7. While the stew is simmering, steam the remaining veg- 
etables — the white onions, carrots, turnip, and potatoes — 
individually, until tender, and set them aside. 

8. When the meat is tender, remove the stew from the heat 
and gently fold in the steamed vegetables. If you intend to 
serve the stew right away, return it to the heat and bring it to 
serving temperature. Otherwise, refrigerate it until you’re 
ready to use it. 

Old-fashioned meat pie casserole 

This is my version of my mom’s favorite “busy time” 
recipe. She would not, however, agree with me adding the 
word pie and renaming this recipe. She always called this a 
casserole because her definition of a pie did not include any 
combination of meat and vegetables. To her, the word pie 
meant a sweet dessert made with almost anything except a 
meat and vegetable combination. She also could not bring 
herself to put a flaky-type pie crust on anything but a pie. 
So, in an effort to make selected casseroles more interest- 
ing, she added a variety of baking powder-type breads as 
toppings. For this casserole she used a biscuit crust made 
with two types of flour. She also made another version of 
this recipe with a corn bread topping. Of course, her view 
on the most suitable crusts for this type of recipe is not new 
or unique. Talented cooks all over the world have success- 
fully used a variety of yeast and baking powder crusts as 
toppings for meat and vegetable casseroles for many years. 
What makes this casserole stand out in my mind are the 
innumerable versions of the filling that my mom came up 
with. She made this casserole with every kind of meat that 
you can find in the supermarket and often mixed two of 
them together, like chicken and ham or beef and pork 
sausage. Watching her prepare recipes like this was always 
fun because she was usually formulating as she went. A 
unique feature of this casserole is her preparation method. 
She prepared this casserole in stages over a two or three-day 
period. 

When this recipe was written stewing hens were an inex- 
pensive stock item in our neighborhood meat market, so my 
mom always had a stewed chicken and some fresh stock on 
hand. All ingredients, except for the topping, are prepared, 
assembled, placed in the casserole dish a day ahead, and 
chilled in the refrigerator. On the day the casserole is 
served, the biscuit topping is prepared, rolled, and fitted on 
top of the chilled casserole. The casserole is then baked. 
When prepared this way, the bottom of the crust does not 
get soggy. The filling and the topping can also be assembled 
in small individual serving casseroles, baked, and frozen. 
These small casseroles can then be heated in a microwave or 
standard oven. 

One more thing: The main theme in all of my mom’s 
casserole pies is meat. The vegetables and the sauce are 
enhancing agents. You can add more vegetables and sauce 
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to suit your individual taste, but I suggest you first try this 
version. I think you will like it. 

Ingredients: 

1 4- to 5-pound roasting chicken or stewing hen 

2 cups low fat, low salt canned chicken broth 
1 medium carrot, diced medium 

1 medium onion, diced medium 

3 celery stalks, cut into V 2 -inch pieces 

2 bay leaves 

1 cup pale dry sherry or other dry white wine of your 
choice 

5 Tbsp. butter or margarine, room temperature 

5 Tbsp. all-purpose flour 

1 14 cup frozen baby carrots, diced medium 

1 14 cup frozen pearl onions 

1 14 cup frozen sugar snap peas 

Kosher salt to taste 

fresh ground black pepper to taste 

To pping ingredients: 

1 14 cup all-purpose flour 
14 cup cake flour 

1 Tbsp. double acting baking powder 
1 tsp. salt 
14 cup shortening 
3 /4 cup whole milk 

Method: 

1. After carefully washing the chicken in cold water and 
removing the giblets, cut the chicken into quarters with a 
sharp knife. 

2. Combine the chicken stock, fresh carrot, fresh onion, 
celery, bay leaves, wine, and quartered chicken in a heavy- 
bottom stock pot and stew the chicken over medium-low 
heat until the chicken is cooked completely, about one hour. 

3. Remove the chicken from the stock and set it aside to 
cool. 

4. Strain the stock and discard the vegetables and bay 
leaves. 

5. Combine the softened butter or margarine with the flour 
and stir this mixture into a smooth paste. 

6. Return the strained stock to the stove and bring it to a 
slow boil over medium heat. 

7. Slowly stir the flour paste into the hot stock with a 
whisk to make a thickened sauce. Slowly cook this thick- 
ened sauce for about five minutes. 

8. Add the frozen vegetables, salt and pepper to taste, and 
continue to cook the mixture for another five minutes. 
Remove the mixture from the heat and set it aside to cool. 

9. Remove the chicken from the bones and cut the large 
pieces into one-inch chunks. Add the boneless chicken to 
the sauce, place the mixture into a 10 by 10 by 2-inch casse- 
role. Cover the casserole and refrigerate overnight. 


Biscuit topping: 

1. Sift the two flours, baking powder, and salt together in a 
suitable size bowl. 

2. Blend the shortening into the flour with a pastry 
blender, two knives, or your fingers until the mixture resem- 
bles grains of rice or smaller. 

3. Using a heavy fork, stir the milk into the flour until all 
of the milk is incorporated and a slightly sticky dough is 
formed. 

4. Turn the dough onto a floured surface and lightly turn 
the dough until the stickiness is gone. Add a little more 
flour to the working surface if necessary. 

5. Preheat the oven to 450 degrees. 

6. Lightly roll the dough to fit snugly on top of the casse- 
role. 

7. Remove the chilled casserole from the refrigerator and 
let it warm, at room temperature, for a few minutes. 

8. Fit the biscuit topping onto the casserole and place it in 
the oven. Cook the casserole at 450 degrees for 15 minutes, 
then turn the oven down to 350 degrees. Continue to cook 
until the casserole reaches serving temperature, about 30 
minutes. A 
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THE NEW SOLAR 
ELECTRIC HOME 

408 pages of solar electric how-to, 
from A to Z. Good for the novice 
as well as the experienced PV per- 
son. It’s the most comprehensive 
book on PV we’ve seen. If you read 
no other book on photovoltaics, 
read this one. 

408 pages; 6 x 9" ppbk. $21.95 
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WIND POWER FOR 
HOME AND BUSINESS 

A comprehensive guide to modern 
wind machines, featuring rugged, 
low-cost designs suitable for homes, 
businesses, and ranches, both on 
and off “the grid.” It shows how to 
measure the wind and how to 
choose, install, and operate your 
system. 

414 pages, 6 x 9" ppbk. $38.00 
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INDEPENDENT 
ENERGY GUIDE 

This is a guide to planning the 
ideal independent power system for 
your home, boat or RV. Covers the 
basics of theory, as well as the nuts 
and bolts of AC Sc DC, photo- 
voltaics, wind, water, generators, 
energy storage, system operation, 
and more. 

280 pages; 7 x 9V4" ppbk. $22.95 
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MORE POWER TO YOU! 

This book is a step-by-step manual 
on die construction and operation of 
a proven, high-power electrical system 
built around a small diesel generator. 
It’s also die best book you’ll ever find 
on the China Diesel generator. We 
have used it here at Backwoods Home. 
82 pages; 8 V 2 x 11" comb. bnd. 
$12.95 
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HOW TO LIVE WITHOUT 
ELECTRICITY AND LIKE IT 

This book describes many alternative 
methods that can help the indepen- 
dently inclined to become more self- 
reliant and free of the utility compa- 
nies. The author explains how to 
heat and cool your home effectively; 
refrigerate without electricity; charge 
batteries; and much much more. 

164 pages; 5Vz x 8 V 2 " ppbk. $16.95 
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THE EVOLUTION OF AN 
INDEPENDENT HOME 

This is the story of how one man 
used local resources, ingenuity, imagi- 
nation, and patience to create a home- 
stead powered and heated by die sun. 
Author Jeffrey Fowler is an authority 
on remote solar electric homes. 
254 pages; 8 x 10" ppbk. $24.95 
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THE NEW ELECTRIC 
VEHICLES 

111 pages of EV technology, 500 
photos and drawings, and more 
tlian 175 design and technical side- 
bars. Meet the individuals and 
teams who have converted or built 
EVs. There is detail on 65 EVs— 
ranging from freeway machines to 
bicycles, motorcycles, and neighbor- 
hood EVs— to help you select an 
EV of your own. 

272 pages; 8 " x 11" ppbk. $27.95 
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MAKING THE BEST OF 
BASICS 

Be prepared: Give your family the 
security of being able to live from 
your own resources for up to a year. 
This book gives you vital informa- 
tion on in-home food and water 
storage, kitchen gardening, drying 
fruits and vegetables, energy and 
fuels, vitamin supplements, and 
much more. 

272 pages; 8 V 2 x 11" ppbk. $24.95 
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PRIMITIVE LIVING 
& SURVIVAL SKILLS 

This is a comprehensive “how-to” 
manual on all major primitive out- 
door living skills, including hunt- 
ing and gathering, fire, cooking, 
containers, tools, shelter, and much 
more. Authors John and Geri 
McPherson are leaders in the field 
of primitive technology. 

408 pages; 5 3 /s” x 8 3 /s" ppbk. 
$27.95 
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PRIMITIVE WILDERNESS 
SKILLS, APPLIED AND 
ADVANCED 

This book takes the skills covered in 
the McPhersons’ first book (SS2) and 
applies them in daily primitive living 
situations. Includes brain tanning, 
making a dugout canoe, flint knap- 
ping, lighting, sewing with a bone 
needle, water containers, wilderness 
health and nutrition. 

296 pages; 5 3 /sx 8 3 /s" ppbk. $27.95 



GUIDE TO WILD FOODS 

Author Christopher Nyerges is a nat- 
uralist who has been leading wild 
food outings since 1974. His Guide 
provides all the details needed to 
identify common plants used for 
food, medicine, etc. Every plant men- 
tioned in the book is illustrated and 
the book is indexed, making it an 
easy reference to use out on the trail. 
288 pages; 5 Vi x 8 Vi" ppbk. $18.00 
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HOW TO DEVELOP A 
LOW-COST FAMILY 
FOOD-STORAGE SYSTEM 

Here’s how to institute a low-cost 
food-storage program. The author 
explains how to determine your stor- 
age needs, how to find sources of 
low-cost bulk foods, and how to 
choose among preservation methods. 
This book is a must for the family 
expecting hard times ahead! 

114 pages; 5 Vi x 8 Vi" ppbk. $13.00 
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HERBS FOR HEALTH 
AND HEALING 

One of the most informative and 
entertaining herb books on the mar- 
ket. Safe and simple herbal formulas 
for dozens of health problems. 
Includes special herbs for women, 
men, and children. Discusses using 
herbal fragrances to heal, herbal first- 
aid, cooking with healthful herbs, 
and more. Photos and drawings are 
black and white. 

374 pages; 6 Vi x 9" ppbk. $17.95 



THE MAGIC AND 
MEDICINE OF PLANTS 

A practical guide to the science, 
history, folklore, and everyday uses 
of medicinal plants. Learn to identify 
nearly 300 North American flowers 
and plants believed to have some 
theraputic value. More than 700 
color photos and illustrations. Fact- 
filled text. 

464 pages; 6 3 A x 11" hdbk. $31.00 
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ROUGHING IT EASY 

Dian Thomas, former co-host of 
the Today Show, presents her best- 
selling, all-in-one bible of camping 
and outdoor fun. This new 
enlarged and updated guide is filled 
with innovative hints for making 
camping and cooking safe, imagina- 
tive, and above all, enjoyable. Over 
one million copies sold. Read this 
book and hit the trail. 

241 pages; 6 ”x 9" ppbk. $17.95 
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THE CANNING , 

FREEZING , CURING A 
SMOKING OF MEAT, 

FISH A GAME 

This new book describes die best ways 
of processing meat, fish, and game with 
emphasis on canning, freezing, curing, 
and smoking in the home, at the 
camp. ..anywhere. It contains everything 
you need to get started including sketch- 
es for building your own smokehouse. 
202 pages; 5 3 /s x 8 3 /s" ppbk. $15.95 
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THE BUSY PERSON'S 
GUIDE TO PRESERVING 
FOOD 

Step-by-step illustrated instructions 
for preserving fruits and vegetables: 
freezing, canning, cold storage, root 
cellaring, and drying. Includes 
recipes for meals, salsas, herbal 
vinegars, pestos, jellies, and teas. 
212 pages; 6 x 9" ppbk. $17.95 
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DAVE MILLER'S HOME- 
BREWING GUIDE 

Miller provides brewers with his 
two decades of know-how to ensure 
that they make great-tasting beer or 
ale every time. Explains equipment 
of die 90’ s, recipe formulation, and 
troubleshooting. Includes 33 
recipes. 

358 pages; 6 x 9" ppbk. $19.95 
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ROOT CELLARING 

This book tells you how to use root 
cellaring as a means of natural stor- 
age. It is the first book devoted 
entirely to the subject and covers it 
dioroughly. It explains die veg- 
etable and fruit varieties that store 
best, how to use root cellars in the 
country and the city, how to build 
your own root cellar, and more. 

298 pages; 6 x 9" ppbk. $17.95 
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BASIC BUTCHERING OF 
LIVESTOCK A GAME 

This book is for anyone who hunts, 
farms, or buys large quantities of 
meat. The audior takes die mystery 
out of slaughtering and butchering 
everything from beef and veal, to 
venison, pork, and lamb. The text is 
easy-to-follow and there are 130 
detailed illustrations to assist in the 
complete step-by-step instructions. 

194 pages; 6 x 9" ppbk. $17.95 
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BACKYARD MEAT 
PRODUCTION 

With the helpful instructions in this 
book, you can easily meet your fami- 
ly’s animal-protein needs for a frac- 
tion of the amount you currently 
spend, while maintaining a higher 
standard of quality control over feed- 
ing and butchering that will ensure 
healthier meat for you and your 
loved ones. 

132 pages; 5 x /2 x 8Vi" ppbk. $17.95 
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COLD CLIMATE 
GARDENING 

Provides invaluable information to 
northern gardeners that shows how 
to grow food, landscape, protect vul- 
nerable plantings, warm up the soil 
earlier, and just which species are 
appropriate to your area. This book 
is useful for those who garden in 
microclimates like valleys or hillsides 
or those who just want to extend 
dreir growing season in any climate. 
308 pages; 6 x 9" ppbk. $19.95 
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DIRT CHEAP 
GARDENING 

This book contains tips, tricks, and 
hints that show you hundreds of ways 
to save money in your garden includ- 
ing how to reuse and recycle; identify 
and acquire useful tools; use low-cost 
ways to ensure healthy plants; buy, 
save, and start seeds; obtain plants 
cheap— or free; and even which plant 
varieties save money. 

166 pages; 6 x 9" ppbk. $12.95 
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CARROTS LOVE 
TOMATOES 

This is more than just carrots and 
tomatoes, it is a book about compan- 
ion planting. It shows the gardener 
how to use plants’ natural partner- 
ships to produce bigger and better 
harvests, how to avoid putting togeth- 
er those that work against each other 
and even plants that promote natural 
pest control. 

220 pages; 6 x 8 7 / 8 " ppbk. $17.95 
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SEED SOWING 
AND SAVING 

Here’s all the information and guid- 
ance you’ll need to start saving seeds 
from your favorite vegetables, herbs, 
and flowers for planting. Dozens of 
charts and over 300 step-by-step illus- 
trations show you how to determine 
when seeds are ready for harvest and 
how to collect and store diem. 

218 pages; 8 x /2 x 11" ppbk. $22.95 
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SELF-SUFFICIENCY 

GARDENING 

This 128-page book is subtitled 
“Financial, Physical and Emotional 
Security from Your Own Backyard.” 
It’s a practical guide for increasing 
your self sufficiency by growing veg- 
etables, fruits, nuts, herbs, medi- 
cines, and other useful products. 

128 pages; 8V2 x 11" ppbk. $16.95 
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SUCCESSFUL SMALL- 
SCALE FARMING 

This classic guide to organic small- 
scale farming— fully updated for the 
1990s— covers a wide range of topics, 
including soil improvement, machin- 
ery, best cash crops, marketing, and 
essential skills. It shows that small- 
scale farms can be cleaner, smarter 
and more efficient than agribusiness. 
134 pages; 8V2 x 11 " ppbk. $15.95 



A GUIDE TO 
RAISING CHICKENS 

This informative book is for both the 
beginning and experienced chicken 
owner and covers selecting a breed 
that will suit you and your environ- 
ment, taking care of chicks, eggs for 
eating, raising broilers, feeding your 
flock, and troubleshooting the prob- 
lems that are bound to occur. 

341 pages; 6 x 9" ppbk. $21.95 
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A GUIDE TO 
RAISING PIGS 

This book offers small-scale farmers 
and 4-H or FFA youngsters clear, 
illustrated information about every 
aspect of pig raising. Included are 
choosing the right breeds, feeding 
and housing, health maintenance 
and disease prevention, butchering 
and pork processing, showing, and 
raising pigs as a business. 

314 pages, 6 x 9" ppbk. $21.95 



RAISING SHEEP 
THE MODERN WAY 

Here’s dae small-scale sheep raiser’s 
bible and it is newly revised to 
reflect the changes occurring in the 
industry over the last 13 years. It 
includes new theories about breed- 
ing, pregnancy management and 
the handling of lambs, new medica- 
tions and vaccines, and a whole 
new chapter on guard dogs. 

278 pages, 6 x 9" ppbk. $15.95 
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CHEESEMAKING 
MADE EASY 

How to make 60 varieties of 
cheese at home and includes 
what equipment is required as 
well as how to prepare a starter 
culture, use rennet, control 
temperature, and color. It has 
an easy-to-follow format, pho- 
tos, Sc illustrations. 

136 pages; 8 3 /8 x l l A" ppbk. 
$17.95 
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RAISING RABBITS THE 
MODERN WAY 

This is the completely revised 
Garden Way Publishing classic on 
raising rabbits. It contains the most 
recent how-to information for suc- 
cessfully raising rabbits on a small 
to semicommercial scale including 
feeding, housing, medication, 
breeding, showing, and selling. 

179 pages; 6 x 9" ppbk. $15.95 
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RAISING MILK GOATS 
THE MODERN WAY 

This newly revised edition contains 
up-to-the-minute information on 
diseases and medication, new 
breeds, new barn plans, and how 
to maximize tire quality and quanti- 
ty of milk your goats produce. It 
also provides clear, practical instruc- 
tions for breeding, kidding, feeding, 
milking, housing, and other basics. 
200 pages; 6 x 9" ppbk. $15.95 
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KEEPING LIVESTOCK 
HEALTHY 

This newly updated edition has the 
latest information on the technolo- 
gies and diseases that livestock own- 
ers need to know including develop- 
ments in vaccines, artificial insemina- 
tion, drug treatments and new infor- 
mation on diseases such as Lyme dis- 
ease, Potomac fever, (Sc BSE. 

344 pages; 6 x 9" ppbk. $22.95 
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HOW TO BUY 
LAND CHEAP 

Now in its Fifth Edition, dais is dae 
bible of bargain-basement guides for 
cheap land and houses. It’s been 
used to buy building lots, lakefront 
property, and commercial land all 
over dae United States and Canada, 
including land from drug seizures 
and S(ScL closings. 

130 pages; 5 x /2 x 8 V 2 " ppbk. $17.95 
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HOW TO BUILD YOUR 
OWN LOG HOME FOR 
LESS THAN $1 5,000 

The author built a 4300-square-foot 
log home for a fraction of the cost of 
conventional construction. This 
book covers site selection, planning, 
tools, techniques, the foundation, 
raising the walls, roofing, wiring, 
plumbing, stairs, windows, doors, 
and much more. 

218 pages; 8 V 2 x 11" ppbk. $22.95 
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BE YOUR OWN HOUSE 
CONTRACTOR 

Details dae steps that go into build- 
ing a house, from selecting land 
and getting it financed to develop- 
ing plans and schedules, selecting 
subcontractors, negotiating con- 
tracts, and buying materials and 
supplies. The audaor is a construc- 
tion loan consultant, former home 
builder, and the founder of two 
schools of home building. 

138 pages; 6 x 9" ppbk. $17.95 


BUILDING SMALL 
BARNS, SHEDS & 
SHELTERS 

Extend your working, living, and 
storage areas with daese basic, easy- 
to-follow construction methods for 
naulti-purpose barns, sheds, garages, 
root cellars, smokehouses, and 
much more. Everything from the 
tools and materials you need to fin- 
ishing details are included. 

237 pages; 8 V 2 x 11" ppbk. $19.95 


THE HOME WATER 
SUPPLY 

Concrete and money-saving answers 
to the questions of how to locate, 
move, and purify water. This book 
includes instructions for construct- 
ing ponds and how to hook up the 
plumbing in your home. Reading 
dais you’ll know when to try some- 
thing yourself and when to call a 
plumber or other expert. 

236 pages; 8 V 2 x 11" ppbk. $21.95 
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NEW COMPACT HOUSE 
DESIGNS 

Here are the 27 best designs from a 
competition for single-family houses. 
Each house has a minimum of two 
bedrooms but none is more than 
than 1250 square feet. There are 
drawings, plans, and judges’ com- 
ments along with addresses of the 
architects and designers for those 
interested in scale plans or more 
information. 

188 pages; 8 V 2 x 11" ppbk. $22.95 
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WIRING SIMPLIFIED 

This is the 39th edition of Wiring 
Simplified, and it’s based on the 
1999 National Electrical Code. The 
book is organized into four parts: 
Getting started— dae basics; Wires, cir- 
cuits, and grounding; Installing ser- 
vice equipment and wiring; and 
Special wiring situations and projects. 
New topics include emergency back- 
up generators and low-voltage wiring. 
226 pages; 5 Vi x 8 Vi" ppbk. $12.95 
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COOKIN' WITH HOME 
STORAGE 

Vicki Tate and Peggy Layton reunite 
in this newly released version of the 
best book there is on cooking from 
home stored foods. These Mormon 
women have years of experience and 
expertise behind them, and in this 
excellent book they will show you 
how to incorporate your stored foods 
into your everyday life. 

302 pages; 5 Vi x 8 Vi" ppbk. $19.95 
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WOODSTOVE COOKERY 

This book will tell you how to buy a 
wood stove— new or used, how to set 
it up, fuel it, clean it, and keep it in 
peak operating condition. But most 
importantly it will show you how to 
cook on it. There are dozens of 
recipes including breads, stews, 
roasts, soups, desserts and more. 
There’s even food preservation. A 
must for the self-reliant. 

196 pages; 6 x 9" ppbk. $15.95 
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HEAVEN'S FLAME 

This book provides detailed plans to 
build a very hot and efficient solar 
cooker from the barest of materials. 
The solar cooker can then be used to 
cook anything from snacks to full 
meals. Included is an explanation of 
how solar cookers work and accounts 
of how they are being accepted and 
used around the world to produce 
good cooked meals from sunlight. 

145 pages; 5 x /2 x 8 V 2 " ppbk. $18.00 
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THE MORNING HILL 
COOKBOOK 

For years, Backwoods Home 
Magazine readers have enjoyed 
Jennifer Stein Barker’s wonderful 
vegetarian recipes in the pages 
of Backwo 0 ds Home Magazine . 
Now here is an entire book (182 
pages) of her wholesome, delicious 
recipes. 

182 pages; 6 x 9" comb bnd. 
$14.95 
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THE BREAD BOOK 

This book is a month-by-month 
almanac that offers 140 bread 
recipes from around the world. It is 
well illustrated with line and pho- 
tographs and it contains time- 
saving tips and advice for the 
beginning baker. 

230 pages; 6 x 9" comb bnd. 
$19.95 
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This book is packed with fun-filled 
recipes that combine beans and 
rice, as well as other foods. Peggy 
Layton is a home economist who 
has written several books on food 
storage. With 7 children to feed, 
she cooks from bulk food storage 
on a regular basis, and this book 
redects her extensive experience. 
156 pages; 5 3 /8 x 8 V 4 " ppbk. 
$14.95 
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COUNTRY BEANS 

Soups, sauces, and gravies in 3 min- 
utes! 400 heart-healthy, cholestrol- 
free bean and grain recipes using 
wholesome storage foods. Learn 
how to make “user friendly” beans 
and cheap meals in 30 minutes or 
less. Low fat or no-fat bean soups, 
dips, sauces, and gravies from bean 
flours in only minutes. 

196 pages; 6 x 8 V 4 " ppbk. $17.95 
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IS MINUTE STORAGE 
MEALS 

Offers quick, healthful recipes that 
utilize the “fabulous 30” foods of 
high energy, which are rich in com- 
plex carbohydrates. These are high 
octane foods that will be valuable in 
an emergency. Illustrates the basic 
necessities and gives recipes for them. 
Contains a guide for things to store 
in your pantry. 

133 pages; 5 x /2 x 8 V 2 " ppbk. $15.95 
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GUERRILLA CAPITALISM 

Don’t fork over all your hard-earned 
cash to the IRS! Beat the system and 
do business tax-free. This book 
shows you how to join the growing 
underground economy, how the 
barter economy works, how to run a 
business off the books, how to stay 
clear of the IRS, and how to practice 
free enterprise in an unfree econo- 
my. 

172 pages; 5Vi x 8 V 2 " ppbk. $17.95 
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WRY NULLIFICATION 

Our Founding Fathers ordained 
that jurors had the right to vote 
“not guilty” if a law is unjust or 
unjustly applied. This allows us to 
hold the government to die princi- 
ples of the Constitution and prevent 
oppression. But American courts 
now systematically deny us this 
right. Read this book and realize 
your real power as a juror. 

311 pages; 6 x 9" ppbk. $25.50 
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THE LIBERTARIAN 
READER 

A comprehensive anthology of lib- 
ertarian thought with readings from 
the Bible, our Founding Fathers, 
philosophers, economists, and oth- 
ers explaining why the individual 
and personal freedom are more 
important than collectivism and the 
state. Here is the sensible alterna- 
tive to the Democrat/Republican 
monopoly. 

458 pages; 6"x 9" ppbk. $20.95 
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A NEW DEAL FOR 
SOCIAL SECURITY 

For more than 60 years, Social 
Security has been the most impor- 
tant source of income for senior citi- 
zens. Now facing severe crisis, this 
book examines the history of Social 
Security and argues that unless it is 
restructured and privatized, die baby 
boom generation, after contributing 
for a lifetime, will be left out 
the cold. 

262 pages; 6 X 9" ppbk. $13.95 
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LIBERTARIANISM: 

A PRIMER 

This book traces die history of lib- 
ertarian thought and provides a 
concise yet thorough treatment of 
the subject. The writer discusses 
why libertarianism is morally just, 
efficient, and practical, and how it 
would affect public policy in 
America by leaving decisions in the 
hands of die individual, creating a 
freer and more efficient society. 

314 pages; 6 x 8 V 2 " hdbk. $26.00 
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SCHOOL CHOICE 

This book explains why public 
schools no longer work, why the 
NEA resists the reform that would 
save education, and how and why it 
mounted one of the costliest political 
campaigns in American history to 
stop reform in California. Included is 
the compelling argument that shows 
why free choice in education is the 
one reform that will work. 

203 pages; 5 7 /sx 9" ppbk. $15.95 
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FORFEITING OUR 
PROPERTY RIGHTS 

The government can take your 
home, your car, and your money 
without warning and never charge 
you with a crime— and the burden of 
recovery is on you! This book exam- 
ines the abuse inherent in civil forfei- 
ture, the law that lets government 
take property that is merely suspect- 
ed of having “facilitated” crime. 

100 pages; 6 x 9 Vi" hdbk. $19.95 
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CLIMATE OF FEAR 

Many climatologists believe that 
industrial emissions of carbon diox- 
ide are leading to an increase in 
global temperatures. Economist 
Thomas Gale Moore asks, “So 
what?” His book argues that, based 
on both historical and economic 
analyses, a warmer climate would be, 
on balance, beneficial to both 
mankind and the environment. 

177 pages; 5 7 /sx8 7 /8" ppbk. $12.95 


707 THINGS TO DO 
'TIL THE REVOLUTION 

For the concerned citizen who wishes 
to keep a low profile, protect his or 
her rights, and survive in the “inter- 
esting times” which are sure to come, 
this book is essential reading. Wolfe 
lists the supplies you should be laying 
in and activities you should be engag- 
ing in before stuff starts spraying off 
the fan. She also lists some interest- 
ing web sites you should look into. 
200 pages; 5 3 /sx 8 3 /s" ppbk. $18.95 


IN THE GRAVEST 
EXTREME 

This is everything you should 
know before you consider acquir- 
ing a gun for self defense. Covers 
technical, tactical, and legal issues. 
Author Massad Ayoob, a police 
officer of many years’ experience, 
is a nationally respected authority 
on firearms. 

132 pages; 5 3 /s x 8 V 4 " ppbk. 
$12.95 
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SEX AND SINS IN THE 
CEMETERY 

This book contains over 70 of John 
Silveira’s poems about love, work, 
and death. ..poems so stark and 
accessible, you will discover that he 
is revealing things about you as well 
as himself. Warning: Some of the 
poems are explicit and couldn’t be 
published in BH M. 

104 pages; 5 3 /s x 8 3 /s ppbk. $8.95 
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Working with your woodlot 


By Flobbo Hollersn 

M any rural homes 

have a back forty 
that’s treed. To 
some, the forest is 
a liability because 
we need the land for pasture or crops. 
Food should be a priority, but don’t 
overlook the forest for the trees. Those 
trees can be a tremendous asset and 
can be tended and grown like a garden 
to provide firewood and lumber for 
your own use or sale, wildlife habitat 
to benefit preferred species, recre- 
ational habitat for us humans, privacy, 
and the scenic backdrop we enjoy. 

How trees grow 

Trees use sunlight to make sugar 
from water and C0 2 . Sugar is tree 
money. They burn most of the sugar to 
live, grow leaves and shoots, and do 
their “business” like the rest of us. 
They save some sugar for next year’s 



Professional help should be found 
for harvesting mature trees. There 
are two valuable butts involved: 
yours and the “butt log.” One is 
much more valuable than the 
other. 


energy as starch. The extra sugar gets 
twisted into cellulose and other ele- 
ments of wood for diameter growth of 
the tree’s stem. So the thickness of the 
summer’s growth ring is most propor- 
tional to the amount of extra sunlight 
the tree got, not rainfall. 

Most natural forests are too crowd- 
ed, and crowded forests show slow 
growth. Rainfall or drought will only 
be significant for the drought stressed 
trees on rocky knobs or in the driest 
parts of the country. Competition with 
other trees for sunlight on the green 
crown will be the most important fac- 
tor for growth. This changes over a 
tree’s life, showing a growth pattern in 
the rings. 

Most forests will grow almost a cord 
of wood every year, per acre. If the 
forest is old or crowded, then decay 
and mortality will be about the same 
as growth. In a crowded forest the 
growth is spread out over many trees 
growing slowly, and all the trees are 
unhealthy. If a forest is properly 
thinned, the best trees all have plenty 
of sunlight, some room to spread their 
branches, and will grow rapidly. 

The “ideal” trees to grow have 
several attributes: 

• The species are well suited to the 
soil and site and have good value 
potential or usefulness. 

• The stems are straight, with no 
major defects such as rotten 
branches. 

• The green part of the crown is 
large or medium sized compared 
to the other trees. 

• The tree is overall in good health 
and not overmature. 

The ideal trees also meet your objec- 
tives for the site. For example, if you 
maintain an area for firewood produc- 
tion close to the house with easy 
access, then you would prefer to grow 
hardwoods there. If you are growing 


trees for eventual sale, then the valu- 
able species for your area should be a 
preference. Some species have specif- 
ic wildlife benefits like acorns from 
oak trees. All these things are taken 
into account to select the best trees to 
grow in a given area. 



A well thinned pine forest is 
attractive, healthy, and good for 
wildlife. Remaining trees will grow 
more than twice as fast. 
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In a middle aged stand, some of the best and some of the worst trees can 
be removed (white crowns, above) for a good thinning, leaving good quali- 
ty trees of valuable species with room to grow (dark crowns, above). After 
a cycle of growth, the forest looks like the lower drawing. 


forests can also be thinned, but it may 
be time to start a new forest, if only in 
patches. Some areas may have specific 
value to you as wildlife habitat or 
recreational use. These things will be 
important to how you treat each area. 

Each area should have a specific 
goal or desired future condition. For 
example: grow acorns for deer and 
turkeys, grow valuable lumber for 
retirement income, harvest lumber to 
build a barn, or maintain it scenic for a 
picnic spot. 

Harvesting 

Harvesting is the basic tool we use 
to change the forest. I realize that I 
have a “products approach” to forests, 
and forests are so much more than 
products. The other tools include fire, 
herbicides, wind or ice storms, and 
time (allowing trees to grow or die to 
change the forest). You can see that 
harvesting is the only one that pays for 
itself and is easier to control than the 
others. 

Since trees grow and the forest is 
probably too crowded, often we can 
select the portion of the trees we want 
to grow for some future benefit and 
the portion of the trees we want to 


Mapping your trees 

Mapping the forest is a good place 
to start. The best tools are an accurate 
survey of your land and aerial photos 
at the same scale. These may be avail- 
able from your state forester, 
Agricultural Extension Service, or 
town office. If not, the back of an 
old envelope will do. Roughly 
map your property by natural divi- 
sions — streams, ridges, or other fea- 
tures — and then notice the changes in 
the forest. Changes in the species are 
most obvious, then changes in the 
diameter or height of the trees (e.g. 
one area with small trees, one with 
large trees, another area of all mixed 
sizes). This is useful to determine 
what the goals can be for each area. 
Younger areas can be maintained for a 
long time as the trees grow. Mature 



Harvesting firewood by removing low quality trees with a small tractor is 
within reach of many of us. 
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harvest for some present benefit. For 
example, a mature area of softwoods 
might be harvested to build the barn, 
or it might be left as a scenic area, or 
left for future harvest. 

A younger mixed forest could be 
thinned to favor either hardwoods or 
softwoods depending on the site, rela- 
tive values, or landowner preferences. 
Mature oaks can be left alone or 
thinned to improve acorns and future 
lumber, or harvested for lumber. 
Different owners will make their own 
decisions. Understanding the biology 
and economics is the science. 
Weighing the present and future bene- 
fits is the art. 

Often the best trees to grow for 
future use are also the best trees to use 
or sell today. How do we reconcile 
that? The first decision is whether the 
forest is mature. If the trees are young 
and healthy, then they can be grown 
for awhile (10 to 100 years or more). 
Most of the best trees should be left to 
grow. A few of the good ones can be 
harvested, but many of the poorer 
trees should be cut. Are they useful for 
firewood or logs? Are they profitable 
to harvest and handle? Would harvest- 
ing them help you meet your goal for 
additional growth? Thinning and 
weeding will provide firewood or 
fence post-sized trees, yet leave the 
very best trees for the future. 

Middle-aged forests can still be 
thinned if there is enough good quality 
potential to grow. Thinning here will 
provide firewood and perhaps logs for 
sale or home use. 

On the other hand, perhaps the forest 
is mature. This means either that most 
of the trees are old or declining in 
health, or that the trees have met your 
goal for some products. Trees don’t 
last forever, and like vegetables they 
have an ideal time to be “picked.” 
However, the opportunity to pick may 
span 10 years instead of two days. 

If you are building a house from 
trees on your land, don’t scrimp and 
use rotted, crooked, or poor quality 
trees. Certain species and sizes will be 
the best ones for each job. Cut them. 


Hopefully, you’ll only build one 
house. But understand that if you cut 
enough of the best trees from a given 
stand, it will be time to start a new for- 
est there. Even if you have left some 
trees, crooked or junk trees might not 
be healthy enough to make a suitable 
forest. Harvesting a mature forest will 
usually provide the most valuable logs 
and make the biggest mess. Of course, 
there is always enough firewood from 
tops, branches, and rotten or crooked 
trees. Sometimes, natural regrowth 
can be controlled to be adequate, but 
planting seedlings might be needed. 

Wasting wood seems like a shame. 
One of the things we don’t like about 
commercial harvesting is the mess: 
tops, branches, and cull logs left on 
the ground. We think: “Look at all that 
firewood.” Usually, if these pieces 
could be sold for near their handling 
cost, they would be gone. Left behind, 
they rot and replenish the soil and pro- 
vide ugly habitat for fungi and 
wildlife. 

Very “clean” harvesting, where all 
the debris is hauled out can have other 
problems. It is pretty, but can deplete 
the soil nutrients. Is pretty better? I 
usually encourage people to get their 
firewood from poorer quality trees that 
are still alive. Leave the tops to decay 
and the dead ones for wildlife. Get 
into the crowded portions of your 
woods and cut the trees that crowd the 
best ones for future growth. 

I once saw a landowner cut two 
beautiful oak trees from the edge of 
his woods for two cords of firewood. 
He used every stick. It was great dense 
wood, split easily (straight perfect 
logs), and he could pick up the pieces 
with his garden tractor. I explained 
that the four premium logs were worth 
about $500, and he could have had 
five cords cut, split, and delivered to 
his driveway in exchange. He still 
would have a cord from the tops and 
branches to pick up. The moral of the 
story is that wasting wood is a relative 
term, compared to wasting value. 
Also, growing a forest of valuable 
trees can be profitable. 


Your forest 
a garden 

Treat your forest like a garden. 
Trees, unlike tomatoes, take decades 
to grow but respond to the same care 
of planting, weeding, thinning, or har- 
vesting. Go carefully, but remember 
that forests are resilient. They have 
survived centuries of storms, fires, dis- 
eases, and farming or harvesting influ- 
ences. 

Currently, more wood is growing 
than being harvested in every region 
of the country. Wood is the best natu- 
ral resource, environmentally, requir- 
ing less energy and making less pollu- 
tion in processing. It is completely 
renewable, recyclable, and biodegrad- 
able. Also, by providing our wood 
products close to home in sustainable 
ways we reduce imports from places 
like Brazil and Siberia, where environ- 
mental protection is not the norm. 
Here, where we enjoy land ownership, 

we take the best care of it. 

(Robbo Holleran is a private consulting 
forester serving landowners in southern 
Vermont and adjacent areas. He and his wife 
homeschool their five kids, all born at home. 
They have a home office, a big garden, and a 
herd of New Zealand rabbits.) A 


Visit Backwoods 
Home Magazine s 
popular website at: 

www.backwoodshome.com 
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(Believing it is important for people to be able to laugh at 
themselves, this is a continuing feature in Backwoods 
Home Magazine. We invite readers to submit any jokes 
you'd like to share to BHM, P.O. Box 712, Gold Beach, 
OR 97444. There is no payment for jokes used.) 


The Pope met with his Cardinals to discuss a proposal 
from Benjamin Netanyahu, the leader of Israel. “Your 
Holiness,” said one of his Cardinals, Mr. Netanyahu 
wants to challenge you to a game of golf to show the 
friendship and ecumenical spirit shared by the Jewish and 
Catholic faiths.” 

The Pope thought this was a good idea, but he had never 
held a golf club in his hand. “Don’t we have a Cardinal 
to represent me?” he asked. 

“None that plays very well,” a Cardinal replied. “But,” 
he added, “there is a man named Jack Nicklaus, an 
American golfer who is a devout Catholic. We can offer 
to make him a Cardinal, then ask him to play Mr. 

Netanyahu as your personal representative. In addition 
to showing our spirit of cooperation, we’ll also win the 
match.” 

Everyone agreed it was a good idea. The call was made. 

Of course, Nicklaus was honored and agreed to play. The 
day after the match, Nicklaus reported to the Vatican 
to inform the Pope of the result. “I have some good 
news and some bad news, your Holiness,” said the 
golfer. “Tell me the good news first, Cardinal Nicklaus,” 
said the Pope. 

“Well, your Holiness, I don’t like to brag, but even 

though I’ve played some pretty terrific rounds of golf 

in my life, this was the best I have ever played, by 

far. I must’ve been inspired from above. My drives were 

long and true, my irons were accurate and purposeful, 

and my putting was perfect. With all due respect, my play 

was truly miraculous. 

“There’s bad news?” the Pope asked. 

“Yes,” Nicklaus sighed. “I lost to Rabbi Tiger Woods by 
three strokes.” 


Six Presidents were on a sinking boat. 
Ford says, "What do we do?" 

Bush says, "Man the life boats!" 

Reagan says, "What life boats?" 

Carter says, "Women first..." 

Nixon says, "Screw the women!" 

Clinton says, "You think we have time?" 




Give a man a fish and he will eat for a day. Teach him 
how to fish, and he will sit in a boat and drink beer all day. 

Money can't buy happiness, but it makes misery easier to 
live with. J 


Nothing in the universe travels faster than a bad check. 

A clear conscience is usually a sign of a bad memory. 

If you must choose between two evils, pick the one you've 
never tried before. y 


A cynic smells flowers and looks for the casket. 
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Dog jokes 


“My dog is worried about the economy because Alpo is 
up to 99 cents a can. That's almost $7.00 in dog money.” - 
Joe Weinstein 

“In order to keep a true perspective of one's importance, 
everyone should have a dog that will worship him and a 
cat that will ignore him.” Dereke Bruce 

“When a man's best friend is his dog, that dog has a prob- 
lem.” - Edward Abbey 

Some days you're the dog; some days you're the hydrant. 

“Outside of a dog, a book is probably man's best friend; 
inside of a dog, it's too dark to read.” - Groucho Marx 


The Vermont farmer and his wife were shown into the 
dentist's office where he made it clear he was in a big 
hurry. 

“No fancy stuff, Doctor,” he ordered. No gas, no needles, 
or any of that stuff. Just pull the tooth and get it over 
with.” 

“I wish more of my patients were as stoic as you,” said 
the dentist admiringly. “Now, which tooth is it?” 

The farmer turned to his wife and said, “Show him, 
Becky.” 


A professor at the University of Kentucky is giving a lec- 
ture on the supernatural. To get a feel for his audience, he 
asks: “How many people here believe in ghosts?” About 
90 students raise their hands. 

“Well that's a good start. Out of those of you who believe 
in ghosts, do any of you think you've ever seen a ghost?” 
About 40 students raise their hands. 

“That's really good. I'm really glad you take this seriously. 
Has anyone here ever talked to a ghost?” 15 students raise 
their hands. 

“That's a great response. Has anyone here ever touched a 
ghost?” 3 students raise their hands. 

“That's fantastic. But let me ask you one question fur- 
ther... Have any of you ever made love to a ghost?” One 
student way in the back raises his hand. 

The professor is astonished. He takes off his glasses, takes 
a step back, and says, “Son, all the years I've been giving 
this lecture, no one has ever claimed to have slept with a 
ghost. You've got to come up here and tell us about your 
experience.” 

The redneck student replies with a nod and a grin, and 
begins to make his way up to the podium. As he ambles 
slowly toward the podium the professor says, “Well, tell 
us what it's like to have sex with a ghost.” 

The student replies,” Ghost? Shiiiiiit From way back 

there I thought you said 'goats.'” 


What did Helen Keller say when she found the cheese 
grater? 

It was the most violent book she'd ever read. 



HELP STAMP OUT, DELETE, & ERADICATE 
SUPERFLUOUS REDUNDANCY 





BHM Reader’s Survey 

Want to help shape the future of Backwoods Home Magazine ? Take a few moments to fill out this survey, then 
drop it in the mail to us. Our address: Backwoods Home Magazine, PO Box 712, Gold Beach, OR 97444 


Articles 


How interested are you in reading about the following subjects? 

5= Extremely Interested l=Not Interested 


Country Self-Reliance 
Homesteading 
Moving from city to country 
Investing Money 

Building Techniques/Home Maintainence 

Electrical/Wiring/Plumbing 

Masonry/Bricklaying 


Self-Reliance in City/Suburb 
Isolated Living 

Making Money/Home Business 

Computers/Internet 

Outbuildings/Barns/Fences 

Wells/Water Systems 

Tools 


Heating Systems Kitchens/Bathrooms 

Alternative Energy (solar, wind, water, etc.) Farming 


Gardening 


Food Production 


Animals/Animal Husbandry 
Food Storage/Canning/Preserving 
Crafts/Sewing 
Homeschooling 
Country Living 


Cooking/Recipes 
Home Decorating 
Health Care 
Just for Kids page 
Where/How People Live 


Americana/American History Constitutional Issues/Political Trends 

Natural World/Environment Firearms/Other Weapons 


Self Defense Hunting/Fishing 

John Silveira’s Poetry Other 


Writers 


Please rate the following regular contributors according to how interesting and informative you find their articles. Also tell us 
if you would like to read articles by them more often or less often. 5 is extremely interesting, 1 is not interesting at all. 


Author’s Name 


Rating Not Familiar I want to read this author: 

(1 to 5) With Author More Same Less 


MassadAyoob 
Jennifer Stein Barker 
Dana Martin Batory 
Richard Blunt 


Marjorie Burris 
Jackie Clay 
Oliver Del Signore 
Annie Duffy 
Dave Duffy 
Don Fallick 


Michael Hackleman 
Rev J.D. Hooker 
Tom Kovach 
Charles Sanders 
Marcella Shaffer 
John Silveira 
Skip Thomsen 
Robert Williams 
Alice Yeager 













Magazine Layout 

Would you prefer the magazine feature: 

Do you prefer: 

□ Many short articles 

□ Regular issues — Many varied topics in each issue 

□ Fewer articles, but more in-depth 

□ Theme issues — Many articles about one topic 

□ Mixture of shorter & in-depth articles 

□ Alternate regular & theme issues 

□ No preference 

□ No preference 


Subscription & Related Information 



Are you a current subscriber to BHM? □ Yes 

□ No 

□ Wannabe 


If yes, for how many years have you been a subscriber? 

How long is your current subscription? 

We propose to publish an electronic version on the internet in Adobe’s Acrobat format, which means you would see everything 
exactly as it appears in the print version, i.e. three column format, same colors, graphics, and advertisements. Nothing would 
be left out. The Acrobat reader is widely available for free and is easy to install on your computer. Given all of that, which of 
the following does/would interest you the most: 

□ Print subscription only □ Print subscription, plus electronic subscription for $5.00 extra 

□ Electronic subscription for $9. 95 or $11.95 □ None of the above 

We are also considering making the first 10 years (1989-1999) of BHM available on CD-ROM in the Acrobat format described 
above. If we publish it, would you be interested in obtaining a copy? 

□ Yes, at any price! □ Yes, if the price is under $100 

□ Maybe □ Not interested 

Do you have access to the internet? □ Yes □ No 

Do you: □ Read only the print version □ Read the print version as well as the Internet website □ Website Only 


Please tell us about yourself 


Gender: □ Male □ Female 

Age: □ Under 25 □ 25 - 35 □ 36 - 45 □ 46 - 55 □ 56 - 65 □ 65 - over 

Marital Status: □ Married □ Not Married □ Shackin’ up 

Ages of Children, if any: 

In what kind of location do you live? □ City □ Suburb □ Rural 

□ Farm □ Ranch □ Backwoods 

Do own or rent your home and property: □ Yes □ No How many acres of land do own or rent: 

Are you self-employed: □ Yes □ No 

0 cc up ati o n/lrade : 

How often do you work at home? □ Part-time □ Occasionally 

□ Full-time □ Never 

What is your approximate household income? 

How satisfied are you with your rural life? 

□ Extremely satisfied □ Very satisfied □ Moderately satisfied □ Not very satisfied □ Can’t stand it 

How satisified are you with your city/suburban life? 

□ Extremely satisfied □ Very satisfied □ Moderately satisfied □ Not very satisfied □ Can’t stand it 


Comments 


Please use this area for comments, criticisms, suggestions, and anything else you may want to tell us that was not covered 
in the questions above. 
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Basic livestock vetting 


By Marcella Shaffer 

F or a moment, think 
about these scenarios: 
It is late afternoon and 
you notice your horse 
has stepped on a rusty 
nail. You call the animal clinic and are 
told that the veterinarian is just leav- 
ing on an emergency call and won’t be 
available until the next day. You are 
also instructed that you should come 
by the clinic and pick up a tetanus 
antitoxin injection and administer it 
intramuscularly to your horse immedi- 
ately. Do you have the knowledge to 
do this or do you frantically try to 
locate another veterinarian? 

The family milk cow is not eating. 
She has a runny nose and is coughing. 
When you call the veterinarian, the 
first question that is asked of you is 
“What is her temperature ?” Do you 
know how to take a cow or other ani- 
mal’s temperature? 

A magazine article cannot replace 
the skills and wisdom of a veterinari- 
an, but there are many medical treat- 
ments and procedures that livestock 
owners can perform themselves. After 
you have become established with a 
veterinarian, many will willingly give 
you advice over the telephone as to 
what course of treatment you should 
pursue. This can help reduce the costs 
associated with owning livestock and 
alleviate suffering or even save the 
animal’s life when a veterinarian isn’t 
available. 

Most experienced livestock owners 
administer medicines, routine vaccina- 
tions, and other shots when needed. 
They also perform common proce- 
dures like de-worming, treating 
wounds, de-horning, castration, etc. 
and keep a reserve of commonly used 
medical supplies and medications on 
hand. 


There are two very important 
things to remember when treat- 
ing your livestock, First, always 
follow the directions given by a 
veterinarian or those on the med- 
ication label carefully. If in 
doubt, contact the veterinarian 
before administering. Second, do 
not attempt any procedure that 
you do not feel capable of per- 
forming. Enlist the help of 
another more experienced person 
or wait for the vet. 



Taking a temperature 

An animal’s temperature is a 
very important factor when diagnosing 
an illness and prescribing medications. 
This is often the first question a veteri- 
narian will usually ask when you call 
them. Being able to answer the ques- 
tion is as important as taking the tem- 
perature accurately. 

Any animal that acts abnormally 
should have its temperature taken 
before any medications or treatments 
are given. If medications are given 
prior to this, you will not know if the 
animal had an abnormal temperature 
and the medication changed it, or if 
the animal had an abnormal tempera- 
ture at all. When an infection is pres- 
ent, often there will be rise in body 
temperature as the body’s defense 
mechanism tries to fight the bacteria. 
A subnormal temperature is often a 
sign of shock. Just like humans, nor- 
mal body temperature can vary from 
animal to animal. Unless you have too 
many to check, it is a good idea to 
have a record of each of your animal’s 
normal temperatures. 

An animal’s temperature is taken 
rectally. This is the best way to obtain 
an accurate reading of the body tem- 
perature. You can use a veterinarian 
thermometer, or a digital one for 
humans will do fine. Never leave the 
animal unattended while taking a tem- 


perature. Maintain hold of the tail and 
the thermometer at all times during 
the process. A thermometer can 
become “lost” meaning an unpleasant 
retrieval for both you and the animal. 
Lubricate the thermometer and insert 
into the animal’s rectum. Depth will 
depend upon the size of the animal, 
but generally 1-2 inches is sufficient. 
Wait for the required amount of 
time — thermometer beeps or 3 -minute 
lapses, depending upon the type of 
thermometer used. Remove and obtain 
a reading. Cleanse the thermometer 
after use. 

Injections 

Injections are often used to adminis- 
ter medications because of the ease 
and rapid absorption rate. Most vacci- 
nations and emergency drugs, some 
de-wormers, and many antibiotics are 
administered by injections. The injec- 
tion methods most commonly used by 
livestock owners are intramuscular 
(IM) or subcutaneous (SQ or Sub. Q.) 
IM injections are given in muscle 
mass. This is usually the side of the 
neck, in the hindquarters, or in the 
shoulders. SQ injections are given just 
under the skin. Any area that has loose 
skin in suitable for SQ injections. 
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ANIMAL TEMPERATURES 


T he following presents the average tem- 
perature range for some species of 
adult animals. All temperatures are given in 
degrees Fahrenheit. 


Cattle 

101-102 

Goats 

101-102 

Horses 

99-101 

Sheep 

101-102 

Pigs 

101 - 102.5 

Rabbits 

101-103 


Syringes are calibrated in milliliters 
(ml) or in cubic centimeters (cc). 
Likewise, many medications are pre- 
scribed in ml or cc. Both amounts are 
the same. Some medications come in 
pre-measured and filled syringes and 
are ready for administration. For those 
medications that don’t, you will need 
to fill the syringe using the calibra- 
tions on it to determine dosage. To fill 
a syringe, remove the foil cap that 
covers the rubber top on the medica- 
tion bottle. Hold the bottle upside 
down and insert the needle through the 
rubber and into the fluid. Pull back on 
the plunger of the syringe until the 
desired amount is withdrawn, using 
the calibrations on the syringe to 
determine dosage. Remove the needle 
from the bottle and inspect the syringe 
for air. Holding it pointing upward and 
flicking it with your finger will cause 
any air bubbles to rise. Squeeze out a 


small amount to insure all the air is 
exhausted. Replace the cover on the 
needle until ready to administer. 

Animals don’t like shots any more 
than humans. Restrain the animal or 
have someone hold it for you. 
Offering food will sometimes act as a 
distraction while the shot is being 
given. 

Select the site and cleanse with alco- 
hol. Though it is impossible to steril- 
ize any skin that has hair on it, using 
sterile needles and cleansing the site 
will help prevent infections and com- 
plications. 

SQ injections are less painful and 
more easily given but always read the 
label or ask your vet. Drugs that are 
meant for IM can cause irritation and 
abscesses if given SQ. Locate an area 
with loose skin (neck, flank, etc.) and 
inset the needle under the skin. You 
can feel the needle penetrate and 
break through. Inject the medication 
and remove the needle. Rub the site 
vigorously to help absorption and pre- 
vent leaking. If administering a large 
volume, use several different sites 
instead of just one. 

IM injections are a little more diffi- 
cult for beginners, but will get easier 
with each injection given. After select- 
ing and cleaning the site, remove the 
needle from the syringe. Be careful 
not to depress the plunger while 
removing. Smartly slap or firmly 
punch the injection site several times. 



This will condition the animal and 
cause the nerves in the skin to tingle, 
thereby reducing the needle prick. 
Quickly plunge the needle into the 
muscle, but avoid going deep enough 
to hit bone. Attach the syringe and 
draw back slightly on the plunger. If 
blood enters the syringe, you have hit 
a blood vessel and the needle should 
be retracted or advanced, or the needle 
removed and another site selected. 
Inject the drug and remove the needle. 
Massage the area after the injection. 

Oral medications 

Oral medications are usually given 
for gastrointestinal related troubles or 
systemic therapy. If not done properly 
this can be a real chore because 
of livestock’s size and strength. 
Restraining the animal is the first step 
in administering any oral medication. 

Liquids are usually given as a 
drench, using a drenching bottle or a 
syringe. Never use a glass container 
which can break if the animal bites it 
or you bang it against the animal’s 
teeth, Medications can be made more 
palatable and acceptable by mixing 
with honey, molasses, or corn syrup. 
Small amounts should be given 
instead of one large one to give the 
animal time to swallow in between. 
First tilt the animals head upward but 
not so much that its mouth is higher 
than its eyes. Over tilting the head will 
contribute to choking. Try to keep the 
animal calm to prevent gasping which 
can lead to aspiration. Next insert the 
tube of the drenching bottle or 
the syringe between the animals teeth, 
over the tongue, and toward the throat. 
Administer slowly. If choking occurs, 
stop and wait for the animal 
to recover. 

Pills or boluses are easiest to admin- 
ister when given with a balling gun. 
First lubricate the bolus with shorten- 
ing or cooking oil. Place the bolus in 
the gun and insert the gun between the 
teeth, over the tongue, and to the 
throat. Depress the trigger to pop the 
bolus down the animal’s throat. 
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Medications are sometimes given 
with a stomach tube. A flexible tube is 
inserted through the mouth or nostril 
and down the throat. Once the tube is 
in the stomach, liquids are pumped 
through it with a pump. Care must be 
taken not to mistakenly insert the tube 
into the lungs or to damage the esoph- 
agus with the tube. This can be a risky 
procedure unless you know what you 
are doing. 

Many medications are intended to be 
mixed with the animal’s feed or water, 
Though very easy to administer, get- 
ting the animal to eat or drink it is the 
hard part. If the medication is to be 
added to the water, flavoring the water 
for several days before adding the 
medicine will help to mask the taste. 
Molasses, Kool-Aid, or pickle juice 
often works for flavorings. 

Medication added to the feed can 
also be disguised by adding molasses 
or corn syrup to the feed. If this 
doesn’t work, apply a small amount of 
Vicks to the animal’s nose so that it 
smells the Vicks instead of the med- 
ication. When administering medicat- 
ed food or water, no other nourish- 
ment should be given until the animal 
has consumed the medication. 

Basic first-aid 

All animals are susceptible to acci- 
dents or injuries. When dealing with 
cuts or miscellaneous injuries, the 
most important thing is to remain 
calm and not panic. Analyze how bad 
the animal is really injured, then call 
your veterinarian and describe the 
injury to them exactly. Over and under 
exaggeration of animal’s injuries 
makes it impossible for your veteri- 
narian to make an informed decision 
about whether or not a visit is neces- 
sary and what course of treatment is 
indicated. 

Most small wounds and many larger 
ones heal without suturing. First con- 
trol bleeding if necessary by using 
direct pressure on the wound. Cleanse 
with mild soap and water or antiseptic 
wash, gently rinsing away dirt, debris, 
etc. Trim hair away from the wound. 


If you or the vet decide against sutur- 
ing, keep the wound as clean as possi- 
ble. Bandaging is usually not required 
unless directed to do so or the wound 
is especially large. Apply an antibiotic 
cream or powder to the area. If it is fly 
season, the wound must be protected. 
Flies will lay eggs on the wound and 
surrounding area, resulting in mag- 
gots. Apply an ointment in and around 
the wound that will control flies. 

Fractures and dislocations often 
result from fighting, becoming entan- 
gled in a fence, feeder, or other equip- 
ment, or being struck by an automo- 
bile. You can suspect a fracture if the 
limb dangles and the animal will not 
walk on it. Contact your veterinarian. 
Until help arrives, try to keep the ani- 
mal quiet and unmoving unless it is in 
a dangerous or inconvenient place. If 
you have to move the animal, do so 
very slowly and carefully. 

Shock is a life-threatening condition. 
It is exhibited by rapid breathing and 
pulse, weakness, prostration, and often 
subnormal body temperature. If the 
cause is apparent (falling through the 
ice and becoming severely chilled or 
heat exhaustion), alleviate the cause 
and contact your vet for further 
instructions. If the cause cannot be 
determined, such as after trauma or an 
accident, contact your veterinarian 
immediately. Internal bleeding is a 
possibility. 

When providing first aid to an ani- 
mal, if in doubt perform the same 
treatments as if the animal was a 
human. 

The medicine cabinet 

One of the most important things 
you can have in your medicine cabinet 
is a good home vetting book. It can be 
a tremendous help when a veterinarian 
is not available. Both the Merck Vet 
Manual and A Veterinary Guide for 
Animal Owners , by C.E. Spaulding, 
D.V.M. are excellent books. 

Needles and syringes are generally 
purchased in disposable plastic form. I 
clean and reuse both the needles and 
syringes with alcohol and hot water, 


although needles will dull with repeat- 
ed use. 20-gauge needles in 1-inch 
lengths are good all-purpose sized 
needles. A 3cc syringe is sufficient for 
most uses but larger ones may be 
needed for larger animals (when giv- 
ing an antibiotic to a sick cow or horse 
for example). For this purpose and for 
washing wounds, I keep 60cc syringes 
in stock. 

Some drugs and medicines, like 
antibiotics and de-wormers, are 
administered according to the animal’s 
body weight (E.g.: 1 ml per 100 
pounds of body weight). Weight tapes 
are available that will provide you 
with a reasonable estimate of the ani- 
mal’s weight if you do not feel com- 
fortable guessing. 

Check with your veterinarian for 
their recommendation on what drugs 
you should keep on hand. Also store 
the drugs and medicines in accordance 
with the label instructions. A tetanus 
antitoxin, Tetracycline, Procaine peni- 
cillin G, Betadine or other broad-spec- 
trum antiseptic, antibacterial oint- 
ments, alcohol, Kopertox, blood stop- 
per powder, petroleum jelly, hydrogen 
peroxide, and the old stand-by Bag 
Balm are good to have. Epinephrine is 
a powerful, quick acting, drug that is 
used in the treatment of circulatory 
collapse and anaphylactic shock. 
When one of these problems arise, it 
must be administered immediately to 
save the animal’s life. Keeping a bottle 
of this on hand for quick administra- 
tion when ordered by the vet can mean 
the difference between an animal’s life 
and death. 

Vetwrap is a valuable supply to have 
on hand. This unique bandage sticks 
only to itself and does not require 
pins. It is excellent for holding a 
dressing in place. Elastic bandages are 
wonderful for temporarily holding ice 
or heat packs on extremities. Gauze 
dressings for humans are handy to 
have, and sanitary napkins perform 
wonderfully when applying direct 
pressure on a wound. Thermometers, 
balling guns, and drenching equip- 
ment are almost a necessity. A 
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FOR ANYTHING 


Making the Best of Basics 

The most comprehensive single volume on creating an in- 
home “convenience store.” This unique how-to, what-to-do- 
next Handbook contains more than 100 charts and work- 
sheets, 200 recipes, tips on storing and preserving foods and 
foodstuffs — and much more! More than 500,000 copies sold! 
Over 350 pages. 

To order from Backwoods 
Home Magazine, call 

1 - 800 - 835-2418 

or mail orders to: 

P.0. Box 712 
Gold Beach, OR 97444 


$ 24.95 

includes shipping & handling 

You can also order online at: 
http://www.backwoodshome.com 




How to find preparedness resources for 
the UNEXPECTED and EXPECTED! 


Don’t Get Caught 

with Your Pantry Down! 

By James Talmage Stevens 

Includes profiles of 5,000-plus U.S. and 
Canadian businesses providing in-home 
food storage and emergency preparedness 
products for prudent, practical people in 
uncertain times. Over 600 pages. 

$ 32.95 

includes shipping & handling 

To order from 

Backwoods Home Magazine, call 
1-800-835-2418 
or mail orders to: 

P.O. Box 7 1 2 
Gold Beach, OR 97444 
or order online at: 
http://www.backwoodshome.com 
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Five great breakfasts that are good for you 


By Jennifer Stein Barker 

B reakfast is a meal some people have trouble 
with. We are supposed to eat in the morning 
because after 12 or more hours since dinner, we 
need calories to fuel us for our day’s work. 
Still, a heavy breakfast may not lay easily on a sleepy stom- 
ach. My usual style of grains and fruits seems just right for 
me. Try it, and see if you like it. 

My mother always told me that I should eat breakfast 
because it was good for me. With food like this, I don’t 
have any trouble getting myself properly set up for the day. 

Gone-nuts granola 

This is a good, simple granola with no dried fruit in it. It 
goes wonderfully with whatever is fresh in season. Makes 5 
cups: 

Ingredients: 

14 cup oil 
14 cup honey 

31/2 cups old-fashioned rolled oats 

1 tsp. cinnamon 

14 cup cashew pieces 

14 cup walnuts 

14 cup almonds or hazelnuts 

14 cup sunflower seeds 

14 cup coconut 

In a large pot, warm the honey and oil until they will 
blend. Do not boil. Quickly add the rolled oats, tossing to 
coat with the honey mixture. Then add all the other ingredi- 
ents and stir well. 

Preheat the oven to 350 degrees. Pour the granola into a 
9x1 3 -inch baking pan and bake for about 30 minutes. Take 
the pan out and stir the mixture after the first 10 minutes, 
paying attention to the corners so they do not burn. Check 
and stir the mixture at more frequent intervals until it turns 
golden and is almost dry. When it is nearly done, you may 
have to check it every three minutes or so. 

Remove the granola from the oven. Cool at room temper- 
ature, tossing frequently to insure that ingredients do not 
stick together. When completely cool, store in airtight con- 
tainers in a cool place. 

Almond-orange granola 

This granola can be altered to suit your mood — just 
change the type and/or proportion of sweeteners to your 
taste. Any way, it’s a flavorful way to start your day. Makes 
about 7 cups of granola: 


Ingredients: 

V 3 cup oil 

V3 cup sweetener, use honey, maple, molasses, barley 
malt, or fruit syrup 
4 cups rolled oats 
14 tsp. almond extract 
1 tsp. dried orange peel 
14 cup unsweetened flaked coconut 
14 cup raw sunflower seed 
2 /3 cup chopped or chunked almonds 
1 cup raisins 

Preheat the oven to 350 degrees, and get out a stockpot 
and a large baking pan that is at least 2 inches deep. 

Measure the oil into a stockpot, and then use the same cup 
to measure the sweetener. My favorite combination is to fill 
the measure not quite to V 3 cup of honey and then add a 
dollop each of maple and molasses to get a total of 1/3 cup. 
Warm the oil and sweetener gently over low heat until they 
will stir together. Do not boil. 

Add all the other ingredients except the raisins. Stir well. 
Pour the granola into the baking pan, and bake for about 30 
minutes. Take the pan out and stir the mixture after 10 min- 
utes, paying attention to the corners so they do not burn. 
Check the mixture at more frequent intervals until it turns 
golden and is almost dry. When it is nearly done, you may 
have to check it every three minutes or so. 

Take the granola out of the oven and immediately add the 
raisins. Stir occasionally as it cools. When completely cool, 
store in an airtight container in a cool place. 

Raspberry seven-grain cake 

You might have to wait till summer to make this with 
fresh raspberries. Meanwhile, try some frozen ones, or cut 
up some juicy home-canned peaches, and make it Peach 
Cake. This recipe makes an 8x8-inch cake of 12 pieces that 
is great at breakfast: 

Topping ingredients: 

14 Tbsp. oil 
1 Tbsp. honey 
14 tsp. cinnamon 

Cake ingredients: 

V3 cup seven-grain cereal 
14 cup yogurt 

1 14 cups whole wheat pastry flour 
14 tsp. soda 
1 tsp. baking powder 
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14 tsp. dry grated orange or lemon peel 
V 2 tsp. cinnamon 
14 cup oil 
V3 cup honey 
1 egg 

1 Tbsp. lemon juice 
1 tsp. vanilla 

1 cup fresh or frozen raspberries 

Preheat the oven to 350 degrees. Lightly oil an 8x8-inch 
square cake pan. Put the topping ingredients in a small heat- 
proof cup, and warm on the lowest setting just until they 
will blend. Do not boil. 

In a medium bowl, stir the cereal and yogurt together. Let 
soak for 10 minutes. In a separate bowl, stir together the 
flour, soda, baking powder, peel, and cinnamon. Set aside. 
Add the oil, honey, egg, lemon juice, and vanilla to the 
yogurt mixture. Stir well to mix. Add the dry mixture to the 
wet mixture. Stir just to combine. 

Spread the batter in the prepared pan. Spread the berries 
loosely over the top (the batter will puff up around them as 
it bakes). Stir the topping ingredients together and 
spoon/drizzle them over the top of the cake. 

Bake in the 350 degree oven for 35-40 minutes, or until 
the cake tests done. Cut into 12 pieces and remove the 
pieces to a rack with a spatula. Serve warm, or at room tem- 
perature. May be kept in the refrigerator for several days. 

Mocha-apple loaf 

Chocolate cake for breakfast? Why not. This tender loaf 
cake is not too sweet. If you do not have all-purpose whole 
wheat flour, use a blend of equal parts whole wheat bread 
and cake flour. Makes one 5x9-inch loaf: 

Ingredients: 

1 V 2 cups all-purpose whole wheat flour 
V 2 tsp. cinnamon 
14 tsp. instant coffee 
14 cup unsweetened cocoa powder 

1 tsp. soda 

2 cups chunky applesauce 

3 Tbsp. oil 
V 3 cup honey 
1 egg 

Preheat the oven to 350 degrees. Lightly oil a 5x9-inch 
bread pan. 

In a medium bowl, stir together the flour, cinnamon, 
instant coffee, cocoa, and soda. Set aside. In a large bowl, 
mix the applesauce, oil, honey, and egg. Beat with a spoon 
until well-blended. Add the dry mixture to the wet, stirring 
just until moistened. Do not overbeat. Scrape the mixture 
into the prepared pan. 


Bake in the 350 degree oven 35-40 minutes, or until loaf 
tests done. Remove to a rack to cool. Use a long, thin, ser- 
rated knife to cut into slices. May be served warm, or 
cooled and stored in the refrigerator. This may get soggy if 
kept more than a few days. 

Banana-nut-bran pancakes 

The aroma and texture of these pancakes is delightful. 
This makes a more hearty breakfast than the others in this 
article. Serves 4: 

Ingredients: 

1 cup whole wheat pastry flour 
2 /3 cup whole wheat bread flour 
1/3 cup wheat bran 
3 teaspoons baking powder 
1 ripe banana 
3 eggs 

3 tablespoons oil 
approximately 1 V 2 cups milk 

If necessary, sift the pastry flour and the bread flour. Place 
them in a medium bowl along with the baking powder and 
the bran and stir until well-blended. In a separate bowl, 
mash the banana and then add the eggs, oil, and the milk. 
Beat well, then add the dry ingredients to the wet ones. Add 
more milk if necessary to make a fairly thick batter, one 
which will pour from the bowl but will mound up on the 
griddle to make a thick pancake (if you thin the batter too 
much, the pancakes will be gummy, but if it’s too thick you 
will just have thick pancakes). 

Preheat a skillet or griddle over medium heat with a little 
oil to coat the bottom, until a drop of water thrown on it siz- 
zles and evaporates. Spoon batter into the pan to make pan- 
cakes the size you want. If the batter mounds up too high, 
try shaking the pan a little to level it down. When the top 
surface is covered with bubbles, flip them over. They 
should be a nice golden brown. These are great served with 
warm honey or wild fruit syrup. A 


For more great Backwoods 
Home Magazine recipes, visit 

our website: 

www.backwoodshome.com 
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MASSA1 AYOOB 8 

POLICE BOOKSHELF 



IN THE GRAVEST 
EXTREME: 

A best seller widely 
acclaimed by cops, lawyers, 
and judges as the ultimate 
guide to the use of a gun's 
deadly force for self-protec- 
tion. Lawyers have said they 
learned more about self- 
defense law from this book 
than they did in law school. 
Protect yourself against 
criminal violence without 
being crucified for it in 
court. 

130 lHJS, ILLIJST., SOFTCOVER. $11.95 



THE AYOOR FILES: 
THE ROOK 

More than a dozen heart- 
stopping gunfight recon- 
structions dissected, showing 
the perceptions of the sur- 
vivors and analyzing the tac- 
tics and warning signals. Do 
what police survival instruc- 
tors do: learn to win a lethal 
encounter by studying in 
detail what happened in the 
actual, documented gun- 
fights analyzed in The Ayoob 
Files. 


198 PCS, ILLIJST., SOFTCOVER. $14.95 


149 PCS, FULLY ILLIJST., SOFTCOVFll. $11.95 




STRESSFIllE 

Stress and adrenaline affect 
the mind and body ruining 
conventional shooting tech- 
niques. New techniques feed 
off stress to make you 
perform better under stress. 
This is the only combat 
shooting method with a 
flowing, martial arts oriented 
system of techniques, yet it's 
the easiest and quickest of 
the "modern techniques" to 
master. 


SfcressFire EL 



STRESSFIRE II 

Control of the 1 2-ga . 
shotgun in the most rapid 
fire. Includes speed reloads 
that don't fail under stress, 
proven jam-response tech- 
niques, keys to selecting a 
good shotgun, accessories 
that work — and those that 
don't, use of other gauges, 
and how to control the most 
destructive, but toughest to 
handle, of all close-range 
antipersonnel weapons. 



mo 
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TOUR CHILDREN/ 


BY MASS AU AYtMJEL 


GUN PROOF YOUR 
CHILDREN! 

Keep children safe from 
unauthorized guns — in their 
hands or those of others. 
Discusses gun locks, meth- 
ods of storage, and safety 
training. Also includes 
an introduction to the hand- 
gun for the novice. Real 
world handgun safety, how 
to shoot, when to fire in self- 
defense, and gun/ammo/ 
holster choices are dis- 
cussed. 



THE TRUTH ABOUT 
SELF PROTECTION 

This book presents a positive 
look at the use of guns for 
self defense. It includes how 
to survive both the emotion- 
al aftermath and the legal 
system if you must defend 
yourself and the lives of 
loved ones with the use of 
deadly force. Contains infor- 
mation never published 
before outside of police 
circles. 


197 PCS, ILLIJST., SOFTCOVER. $11.95 


47 PCS, ILLIJST., SOFTCOVER. $4.95 


420 PCS, ILLIJST., SOFTCOVER. $7.99 



IN SELF DEFENSE 

Mike Izumi's book takes 
you through the core 
legal, ethical and tactical 
principles of home defense 
and defense on the street 
by the law-abiding armed 
citizen. Life-saving reading 
for any person who ever 
anticipates facing a lethal 
attack. 


To order call toll free: 

1 - 800 - 824-9049 

Fax: 1-603-226-3554 E -mail: ayoob@ibm.net 


105 PGS, ILLIJST., SOFTCOVER. $14.95 


Website: http://www.ayoob.com 
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Dealing with ticks 


By Tom R. Kovach 

T icks are not only a nui- 
sance, they can transmit 
diseases such as Lyme dis- 
ease and Rocky Mountain 
spotted fever. 

The tick problem is at a peak from 
spring to late summer when people 
and pets spend a lot of time outdoors. 
Here are some tips to protect you and 
your pet: 

• Avoid tick-infested areas such as 
wooded, brushy, or grassy areas. If 
you cannot avoid these areas, use 
insect repellent and closely inspect 
yourself and your pets following each 
exposure. 

• Look for ticks where collars, belts, 
waistbands, straps, socks, and boot 
tops restrict their passage. Check hair 
and hairy areas. 



• Consult your veterinarian for tick- 
specific pet protection to keep ticks 
from invading your home and family. 
Protecting your dog is the first line of 
defense for the whole family. 

• Remove ticks carefully with your 
fingers or, preferably, blunt-nosed 
tweezers. Grasp the tick as close to the 
skin as you can. Pull steadily. Do not 


jerk or twist the tick. Do not break 
down mouth parts. Do not crush, 
puncture, or tear attached ticks. 

• If you note symptoms such as skin 
rash, chills, fever, or pain in the joints, 
see a doctor. 

To protect your dog, try the unique 
Preventic Tick Collar for Dogs, avail- 
able only through veterinarians. This 
collar kills and detaches ticks and 
keeps new ticks from attaching for 
three months. 

Remember that detachment is 
important too, because dead ticks can 
cause infection if they stay attached. A 


Join the more than half million 
people from around the world 
who visit the Backwoods Home 
Magazine website annually at: 

www.backwoodshome.com 


THE WORLD DIDN'T END... 
BUT IT STILL MIGHT!!! 


Now that Y2K has been consigned to the scrap 
heap of history, read John Silveira's definitive arti- 
cle, The C hanees of Global Disaster, in 

Issue #57 (includes accurate mathematical 
chances of nuclear war, worldwide plague, aster- 
oid impact, new ice age, and global warming). 

We have a limited number of copies left, but you can 
get one by adding only Si. 00 to any order 
(books, subscriptions, anthologies, etc.). 

GET YOURS BEFORE 
THE WORLD ENDS... AGAIN. 
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of Backwoods Home Magazine 

Issues 9, 15, 27, 33, 34, 36, 52, 54, 55, 57, 58 and 59 

This is a major addition to any self-sufficiency library 
and it’s a browsing bonanza! Over 1100 pages! 
More than 370 articles and features, including the following: 


BUILDING and TOOLS 

Build a log house from scratch 
Learn the basics of wall framing 
Build an earth-sheltered log cabin 
Build cheap, temporary shelters 
Parge the ugly out of your con- 
crete wall 

Metal framing (instead of wood) 
The right way to build a privy 
Convert dead space to closet space 
A salvaged oak floor for $3 
Don’t throw away them bricks 

FARM and GARDEN 

The basics of backyard beekeeping 
Growing Asian mustards 
The magic of mulch 
How to maintain the family pond 
Raising water buffalo 
Finding, buying, milking, and living 
with the family cow 
Getting started with chickens 
Growing Goldenseal 
Blanching vegetables 
7 factors when selecting alfalfa hay 
Depression era gardening 
Harvesting and freezing apples 
How to make fruit picking easy 
Okra — not just for the South 

RECIPES 

Making bread 

Lunchbox cookies 

How about a delicious thistle salad 

Country breakfasts 

International ways with chicken 


Home brew your own beer 
Herbal wines 
Zucchini milk 

Wild turkey, goose, and venison 
for the holidays 
Cooking on top of your 
heating stove 
Make butter the easy way 
Cooking with hot peppers 
A Civil War Christmas dinner 
How to use those leftovers 
Cooking from home storage 
with rice 

INDEPENDENT ENERGY 

Survival strategies 
Aluminum-air battery 
New fluorescent bulbs that last 
Creating a hot water system 
Wind generator questions 
and answers 

When the electricity goes off 
Designing and using a 
water system 
Millennium vehicles 

MAKING A LIVING 

There’s money in mushrooms — if 
you know what you’re doing 
Start a home-based herb business 
Boost your income by adding a 
processing step to what you sell 
Used bookstores can be successful 
in the hinterlands 
Here’s how my family makes its 
diverse country living 


SELF SUFFICIENCY 

Home canning meats & veggies 
Use common herbs to treat the 
common cold 
Dig a poor man’s well 
Start a home-based food business 
With commonsense planning, you 
can survive hard times 
Start your food storage 
on $10 a week 
Raise tobacco for trade 
or barter in hard times 
Solar food drying 

COUNTRY LIVING 

A horse named Lady 
Looking for love in rural places 
Roll your own newspaper logs 
Moving to the wilderness — 
turning the dream to reality 
Kerosene lamps — a bright idea 
Buy your country place from the 
government 

A house for an outdoor dog 
Here’s how to start your own small 
town theater company 
Woman firefighter 

PLUS: Homeschooling, Health, 
Crafts, Guns, Computers, Just 
for kids, Americana, History, 
Reviews, Humor, Letters, 
Commentary, and much more. 


The cost is only $25 + $4 S&H = $29 
Send your name and address, along with check or money order, to 

Backwoods Home Magazine , P.O. Box 712, Gold Beach, OR 97444 

Visa & MasterCard: 1-800-835-2418 (credit card orders only) 

http://www.backwoodshome.com 
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Letters 


(Dear Readers - Thank you for writing to 
Backwoods Home Magazine. The opinions and sug- 
gestions we receive from our readers are very impor- 
tant to us. We regret that we are no longer able to 
print or individually respond to every letter received 
due to the volume. We do read every letter received, 
and pass them along to the editor or writer con- 
cerned. We print a selection from our mail that best 
represents the views and concerns of our readers. 

— The Editors) 

Drugs and guns 

Just wanted to drop you a line and 
let you know I agree with you on your 
current editorial about drugs and 
guns. 

Backwoods Home is a great inspi- 
ration to me and my family. Through 
it we have been making plans for the 
move to our 20 acres in the Texas Hill 
Country. Through the articles in your 
magazine we have been able to devel- 
op a plan of action for a self-sustain- 
ing homestead which will be devel- 
oped over a five year period. Keep up 
the great work. God bless you and 
your family and staff. 

Ron Flippo, San Antonio, TX 

Hawaii 

Thanks again for a great magazine! 
Just got my Nov. /Dec. issue, ( mail is a 
little slow to arrive where I am liv- 
ing). Enjoyed Skip Thomsen’s article 
on the Big Island of Hawaii, he is 
right on with his observations and 
information. However, being a former 
long time resident, I am compelled to 
add my two cents worth. 

Before anyone jumps on a jet to 
move to the Big Island, please visit 
first. Several issues have lessened the 
quality of life there. One is the vog, 
when Kilauea volcano spills lava into 
the sea, the accompanying vapor 
cloud produces hydra- sulfuric acid 
fumes. This not only effects the finish 
on your automobiles and such, but if 
you or anyone in your family have 


any respiratory problems, it can 
aggravate those severely. The vog up 
until the past few months has been 
continuous for 14 years. If the winds 
blow it out to sea, it is not so bad, but 
normally the Kona side of the island 
is covered by a blanket of fumes. 

Secondly, the continual flights of 
helicopters overhead, searching for 
marijuana in everyone’s backyard, 
are to say the least a major annoy- 
ance. The drug cops are so bold as to 
fly low and peer into the windows of 
your home. My wife has some nice 
photos of them trying to get a look at 
her while dressing one morning! 

If they spot any growth, they either 
spray an agent orange type substance 
to kill the plants, or repel down and 
harvest the crop. Keep in mind, most 
home water supply in this area is by 
means of open air catchment systems. 
There are numerous reports from res- 
idents of ill side effects, on them- 
selves, their livestock and anything 
they may be trying to grow. 

Thirdly, since the all knowing 
Federal Government started their 
marijuana eradication campaign on 
the Big Island, the drug pushers have 
turned to selling crack. There is no 
serious effort being put forth to stop 
this however. So now, thanks to big 
brother, there is a very serious hard 
drug problem, families are being 
completely wiped out in this epidemic. 
It seriously breaks one ’s heart to wit- 
ness this! 

My wife and I are trying to raise 
our six children the best we know 
how, and have moved lock, stock, and 
barrel to another small South Pacific 
Island. It is as Skip described the Big 
Island, without all the problems. Is it 
Shangri-La? No, but there is not 
Federal Government, no helicopters, 
Y2K does not exist, and the local law 


enforcement personnel have no need 
to even carry firearms! 

Freedom is surely precious, the sac- 
rifices we have had to make are 
many, but worth it? Absolutely yes! 
Well I have rambled on enough. Just 
remember, there is no paradise on 
earth. 

Tim Missamore, Cook Islands 

I would like to comment on the first 
“Places to Live” article in Issue 60, 
advocating the Big Island in Hawaii. 
I would like to see in these articles a 
thorough examination of issues 
important to freedom-lovers, such as 
whether a locale has unconstitutional 
laws restricting the right to keep and 
bear arms. According to “Safe, Not 
Sorry” by Tanya Metaksa of the NRA, 
Hawaii has quite restrictive firearms 
laws. “Assault pistols” are prohibit- 
ed. Every person arriving in Hawaii 
is required to register any firearms 
brought into the state within three 
days of arrival. Handguns purchased 
from licensed dealers must be regis- 
tered within five days. Hawaii 
requires a permit to purchase all 
firearms, with a 14 day waiting peri- 
od after the application. A handgun 
purchase permit is valid for 10 days, 
for one handgun. A long gun pur- 
chase permit is valid for one year, for 
multiple long guns. Records of gun 
sales are reported to state or local 
governments. 

Another example of anti-freedom 
restrictions is infringement on prop- 
erty rights and the right to travel 
associated with automobile owner- 
ship. Some states have mandatory 
vehicle safety inspections and/or auto 
emissions testing. The car must pass 
or the owner is unable to renew the 
registration. And if the cars need 
repairs, can the owners do it them- 
selves? Oh nooooo! You don’t sup- 
pose they are trying to outlaw self- 
reliance, do you ? 

Other issues to consider: taxes, of 
all types: property, sales, income, 
estate. Also: zoning, building permits, 
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inspections of homes and septic sys- 
tems. Are composting toilets permit- 
ted? I have heard of one Ohio county 
that has banned cisterns. 

Basically, what I am looking for is 
a place where Big Brother doesn’t 
live. 

PS: If you decide to print any part 
of this letter, I would appreciate not 
being identified. Hey, why paint a 
bullseye on my back identifying 
myself as a dangerous u hate-mon- 
ger” who has anti-authoritarian, 
anti- government views? 

Joe Schmoe, Anywhere, OK 

I think your article on Hawaii, 
specifically the Big Island, is way off 
the mark and could even prove dan- 
gerous to those of us outside the norm 
( Libertarians , Conservatives, rabble 
rousers and the sort.) 

I spent about 2 V 2 years in Hawaii 
while on military assignment (now 
thankfully over) a paradise, a won- 
derful, tropical, beautiful place, you 
would think — I suppose — but, in 
truth, there is a much darker side to 
the sun & fun. (Although I was only 
on the Big Island about a dozen 
times — It was for 20-35 days at a 
stretch.)... 

For instance, while I was there, I 
went thru 2 hurricanes, 2 volcano 
eruptions that we had to evacuate 
civilians, and caused a chopper to go 
down, witnessed a shark attack by a 
Tiger shark 13V2 ft long. And read 
about many more in the paper — (I 
think 5 in one season — not year) saw 
a murder, read about many more, 
been thru a couple volcanic earth- 
quakes, my now ex-wife, transvestites 
by the truck load — and semi-legalized 
prostitution. Not to mention the locals 
Hate (read Hate) the White Devils 
from the mainland — (see Capt. 
Cook.) Also, one of the most liberal 
states in the union, that have been 
trying to legalize gay marriages for 
years! Not to mention a big 
Demonizer of guns & self protec- 
tion — (Read — Pepper Spray Is Illegal 


to Carry!) (My ex-wife was detained 
for it believe it or not!) Oh, yeah, I 
almost forgot to mention that it rains 
a lot, it gets cold as hell on the Big 
Island at night, especially in their 
winter season — and I sprained my 
ankle really bad once too! Just 
thought you should know. 

Michael Shaum, Elkhart, IN 

Cement floor help 

I want to put a wood floor over 
my cement basement I live in so it 
will be warmer and not so hard to 
walk on. Can you help me out 
here. I know 2x4s will have to be 
put down before the overlayment. 
Is there some foam strips or some- 
thing that can be put between the 
2x4 s for more warmth? 

Dorothy Lemmerhirt, Red Wing, MN 

I converted a garage into an apart- 
ment about 10 years ago, and part of 
the conversion involved putting a 
wood floor on top of the concrete 
slab. Two by fours, turned on edge, 
with regular fiberglass insulation in 
between, worked fine for warmth. On 
top I put plywood, the best quality 
pad, and a rug. — Dave 

U.S. Constitution book 

Enclosed is $3 for pocket size copy 
of the Declaration of Independence 
and the U.S. Constitution. 

The last time I have seen anybody 
urge citizens to read and have a copy 
of the Constitution and its amend- 
ments was on the album jacket cover 
of the old Frank Zappa record LPs 
bought 30 years ago. 

Charles Arnold, Amityville, NY 

Glad you like it. We’ve sent out 
7,000 copies of it so far. — Dave 

Evolution article (issue 6i) 

We have been subscribing to BHM 
for a year and intend on renewing for 
another year. My wife and I enjoy the 
magazine a great deal and find the 
self-sufficiency articles very benefi- 


cial. We even enjoy the Libertarian 
commentary. However, I did not sub- 
scribe to your magazine for science 
articles (and we do home school) and 
think that the space could be better 
used at what you do best, self-suffi- 
ciency. Yes, we strongly disagree with 
evolutionary ‘ science ’ and won’t be 
using it to teach our children, but that 
is not the issue. Homeschooling mate- 
rial can be obtained elsewhere but 
good how-to material is hard to come 
by and is something in which your 
magazine excels. I appreciate the new 
ideas in the magazine and encourage 
you to continue. 

Mick Bosworth, Longview, TX 

I stand here with egg on my face. I 
sent two gift subscriptions of your 
(usually) fine magazine to dear 
Christian friends of mine. If you are 
purposely trying to offend your 
Christian readership then congratu- 
lations, I think you’ve succeeded. 
Please be a little more sensitive next 
time in your choice of homeschooling 
subject matter. Stick to true science 
and not evolutionary THEORY. There 
must be a bizzillion other subjects 
you could have chosen to explore. It’s 
this kind of junk science that causes 
parents to pull their children out of 
public education in the first place. 

VardjanM@gethealthnet.com 

I know it looks like you put a lot of 
work into this article, but I am griev- 
ed at your presentation of this conjec- 
ture as fact and something to use for 
educational purposes, especially in 
the mainly religious environment of 
home schooling. Please use your 
heads! You are creating many ene- 
mies of your publication with this 
most recent mailing. I will give you 
the benefit of the doubt and assume 
you did not have any evil intentions 
while putting this to press. You cer- 
tainly must be good hearted people 
for giving us a decade of very useful 
information, and I believe the unfor- 
tunate poor in our society have bene- 
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fited greatly with the many cost cut- 
ting ideas provided. The fact is 
though, God created the heavens and 
the Earth. Exactly how He did it, 
besides the word of His mouth, I do 
not know, and I do not believe that 
science will ever conclude how. That 
is why God requires faith. I was not 
there, nor was anyone who has ever 
claimed to know by “scientific evi- 
dence” how the foundations were laid. 
Consequently, I would greatly appre- 
ciate a statement in your next magazine 
to declare this outrageous article of 
speculation as just that, speculation. I 
also pray that faith in God would 
become your premise for presenting 
what is truth and what is a lie. 

Jeff Gray, Gettysburg, PA 

If every reader out there wants their 
favorite magazine to reflect their 
views and beliefs and nothing but 
their views and beliefs, then no won- 
der there is not another magazine like 
BHM on the market. Pro-government 
leftists, environmental Nazis, and the 
politically correct Gestapo crowd all 
hate BHM because we have stated 
things they disagree with. 

We don’t mean to create enemies, 
and this magazine has been far more 
friendly toward Christian beliefs and 
values than almost any other maga- 
zine I can think of. Seven Christians 
are among the 10 people who staff 
this magazine. Four of the seven 
believe in creation, while two believe 
in evolution; the seventh believes 
either theory is consistent with the 
Bible. None of these Christians has 
become my enemy as a result of this 
article; they are as tolerant of me as I 
am of them. — Dave 

Jokes, religious editor 

Just was reading this issue’s (#61) 
Letters, and I felt you might want to 
hear some different points of view — 

1. We LOVE irreverent joke page. 
Maybe not all of it is hilarious, but 
then only 6 out of 10 jokes heard any 


given week are even mildly funny, so 
your percentages aren ’t too bad! 

2. The person trying to get hired as 
religious editor gave homeschoolers 
as one of the reasons you might need 
a religious editor. The flight from the 
public schools may OFTEN arise 
from religious reasons, but 1 would 
say by no means ALWAYS, or not 
even mostly. The conservative reli- 
gionists are so loud in the home- 
schooling movement that the rest of 
us, who homeschool out of a combi- 
nation of other factors including 
quality education, depth, ethics, and 
just plain love, get a feeling we might 
be burned at the stake if we suggest 
these other reasons. . . 

So I hope you don ’t feel pressured 
by loudly stated opinions! 

Janet Leake, Lebanon, WI 

Regarding the letter from Michael 
Briggs on pg. 88 Jan-Feb 2000 on 
having a religious editor — if anyone 
wants to get religion, go to church or 
read the bible. If anyone is so hard up 
for information or inspiration for 
their religion that they must come to 
BHM, I suggest much better sources 
are available. 

Keep religion out of Backwoods 
magazine. It is bad enough to hear 
the presidential contenders ( both 
Democratic and Republican ) ass- 
kissing Pat Robinson and Jerry 
Falwell. Just don’t go there. Give us 
useful information and leave religion 
where it belongs — in church and with 
the individual. To each his own 
belief. You have no business getting 
into religion of any kind. If you 
decide otherwise and go ahead with 
religious articles, please cancel my 
subscription with the first one. I’ll say 
a prayer that you are wise enough to 
leave religion where it belongs. . . 

Frank Summers 
serndip@aol.com 

Don’t worry. There’ll be no reli- 
gious editor. — Dave 


I just ordered your big Christmas 
offer (trilogy & subscription). I 
picked-up a copy of your mag., first 
time ever this month. What a great 
magazine! Thanks for having the 
courage to run your politically incor- 
rect jokes. My wife and I really got a 
chuckle. 

Keith Cutter 
keithcutter@fotogallery.com 

New York Times 

Thought that you’d like to know 
that there was a recent article in the 
New York Times that implied that 
Backwoods Home Magazine is a 
haven for Y2K wacko s, citing some of 
the advertisements, but ignoring the 
articles and editorials. I found it 
amusing because in the same issue of 
the Times, they also had their share 
of Y2K advertisement. I guess that 
one whizzzzed right past them. 

You guys are the best. I can’t wait 
until the next issue comes out. My 
wife and I each compete to see who 
can get to the magazine first and read 
it before the other. It could be a new 
game. It is a lot of fun, especially if 
you win! 

William M. Bell, Jr., Bellaire, TX 

Nice to know such an influential 
paper takes note of us. Usually the 
liberal media pretends publications 
such as BHM do not exist. We must 
be making people nervous. — Dave 

Solar system article 

(Issue 60) 

Your story in BHM “How big is the 
solar system” is a winner, thanks. If I 
could write I’d have come up with 
something like that. While astronomy 
is a passion of mine, writing is some- 
thing I have never done and really 
wouldn ’t know where to start. 

Bob Johnson, Cape Canaveral, FL 

Self-sufficiency 

Enclosed is $5.00. Please send me 
issue #55. It’s not that I’m interested 
in “doom & gloom” it’s that I’m 
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interested in simple solutions toward 
self-sufficiency hope this issue con- 
tains many. 

My spouse & I live simply & com- 
fortably here in the city on around 
$8,000 a year for both of us. The fed- 
eral 1999 poverty rate for two is 
$14,378. What’s the big deal! We 
made our last house payment when I 
was 33 yrs. old. 1 refuse to live in 
debt. We buy basic transportation 
new for cash & drive them 'til they 
die, presently owning a 10 yr. old 
“econo-box” and an 8 yr. old truck. I 
diligently keep track of every cent 
coming in & leaving. This helps 
immensely to keep down unnecessary 
expenses. Been living this way for 
around 16 years, fine tuning con- 
stantly. There are many pros & cons 
of city living — the cons being the 
almost constant noise & the umbilical 
cords: gas, electric, water, phone & 
cable TV for the spouse. I hate them 
bills! To me “the land of the free” 
also means more self-sufficiency. I 
would much prefer less house, more 
land & more control. It’s the spouse I 
have to accommodate who prefers 
flipping on switches — the furnace, the 
A/C, cable TV, the VCR, long hot 
showers & the conventional wasteful 
flush toilet. ( One of my most favorite 
books is THE HUMANURE HAND- 
BOOK. How low-tech !) What a waste 
of resources. 1 could live so much 
more sanely and comfortably in a 
passive solar super insulated sound- 
proof home off the grid. It doesn't 
cost to dream! My escapism is read- 
ing material on low-tech self-suffi- 
ciency, buying some for my reference 
library and using the public library. I 
get high on low tech! The washer 
died five years ago. Sold it (for scrap 
metal). Haven’t replaced it. Never 
will, hand washing is almost a spiri- 
tual experience for me. Especially the 
line-drying part. 

Thanks & hope you don’t mind 
reading my letter. I’m trying to keep 
the art of letter writing alive in this 
age of high-tech everything. No com- 


puter in this house — just low-tech 
basic lead pencils picked up when 
walking — along with clothing, money, 
gold rings & other goodies disposed 
of by this wasteful society. 

Sandy Davis, Grand Rapids, MI 

Applause 

I had always, along with my friends 
and family, considered myself to be a 
pretty odd sort of person. After all, 
what “normal” person would give up 
a perfectly good cell, uh, I mean 
condo. To go grub it out in the dirt 
and bugs? Not to mention lions and 
tigers and bears (oooooh my). I once 
told my mother that my idea of a 
dream date would be the kind of gal 
who could show me the proper 
method for turning fresh roadkill into 
jerky ( she thought I was joking ). This 
kind of thinking doesn’t endear one to 
city folk. It’s ok, they tolerate me and 
hush the children when they say rude 
things about “wierd uncle Sonny”. 
Well, anyway, after nearly 30 years of 
procrastination, wrong turns, trials, 
errors, and deals gone bad, I’m final- 
ly on the threshold of realizing my 
lifelong dream, having just acquired 
a nice little piece of mountain proper- 
ty, which I intend to homestead. Two 
days after the seller accepted my 
offer, I chanced upon a magazine in a 
convenience store. “ Hmmm, 
Backwoods Home Magazine. Well 
I’m not all that far out of town, but I 
guess that’s sort of what I’m doing.” 
So, I leaf through this magazine, and 
my entire world view is shattered! I 
mean, it stands to reason, ( doesn’t 
it?), that if they go to the trouble to 
publish the magazine that people 
must read it, right? And if people like 
to read this kind of stuff, there must 
be a whole bunch of folks out there 
who think a lot like I do! Maybe I’m 
not such an oddball after all! There 
could be dozens, maybe hundreds, 
who knows? maybe even THOU- 
SANDS of people I could be really 
good pals with! I might even have to 
learn “How works a computer” so I 


can do the e-mail thang! Well, any- 
way, after having perused no less 
than two issues of your wonderful 
magazine, I pronounce Backwoods 
Home to be the finest publication on 
the face of the earth, and will brook 
no steenking argument to the con- 
trary. I can think of several times I 
would not have had to go without my 
“Din Dins ” had I been a subscriber. 
Where have you been all my life ? But 
hey! what’s all this Libertarian stuff? 
My impression, gathered from what I 
see in your magazine, is that the gen- 
eral idea is to try to salvage what 
lucid thinking the Republicrat- 
Demopublicans have done, throw out 
the silliness and nonsense, mix in a 
double helping of Liberty and Justice 
for all, then tell Big Brother to go to 
his room, and stay there until he can 
behave himself in polite company. If 
that’s a fair description, ok, I’ll bite. 
Where do I learn more? ...Hey, about 
this survivalist thing. Doesn’t every- 
one want to survive? Is anyone going 
to seriously tell me that all those 
Jons’ and Janes’ Doe out there are 
going to throw their hands in the air, 
soil their trousers, and rush out to 
hang themselves when faced with the 
prospect of a society and/or govern- 
ment unable for the moment to dish 
up their daily bread and circus? Hah! 
I think if far more likely that in about 
V 2 a heart beat they ’ll turn buccaneer 
and start marauding those who prefer 
an insurance policy composed of 
material goods and tools rather than 
one of green paper. If I choose to 
accept some measure of direct 
responsibility for my continued well 
being and prosperity instead of 
entrusting it entirely to strangers in 
Washington D. C. and New York City, 
am I a survivalist? Well than, I guess 
I’m a survivalist or whatever. I wish 
people wouldn ’t talk crazy . 

Sonny Lee Johnson 
Saint George, UT 

I received my first issue of 
Backwoods Home, Nov. /Dec. issue, 
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and have not put it down. . . read cover 
to cover the first few days. Now I 
page thru it daily... it's looking like 
my old Playboy mags after searching 
for the nudes. 

Wayne Mack, Young Harris, GA 

I am one of your many subscribers 
who does actually live “off the grid. ” 
My husband and I retired this past 
August to our home deep in the San 
Juan Mountains of Colorado. It’s 34 
miles to the nearest town. I will read- 
ily admit that when your magazine 
arrives I read it cover to cover — 
nearly every word of it. This past 
hunting season we got our first elk 
and tanned the hide, with the help of 
your informative article from the 
Nov. /Dec. 1995 issue. I just have one 
comment about a remarkable error I 
noticed in the Jan./Feb. 2000 issue. 
Bear in mind that you seem to have 
been doing your best to keep the 
“panic” out of the Y2K fiasco. So this 
typo was especially humorous to me. 
On the “ Publisher’s Note” page in 
the front of the magazine, you 
announced that you ’ll draw one more 
winner of a complete set of back 
issues of Backwoods Home 
Magazine, and that the drawing will 
be held January 5, 1900! Boy, will 
people ever be confused now! 

And by the way, I was totally 
amused to see that Old McDonald is 
employed by you as a computer con- 
sultant. 

Keep up the good work — you seem 
to be having fun, and you’ re certainly 
filling a void out there. 

Sally Oster, Jasper, CO 

Thanks Sally. We do have our 
clever jokes strewn throughout the 
magazine. — Dave 

1 know you probably hear it often 
enough, but I simply wanted you to 
know that you produce an outstand- 
ing magazine (and web site ) that has 
proven inspirational to me. I’ve had 


to purchase all of the anthologies to 
get me through between issues. 

1 like your opinion and the edge it 
gives to the magazine. I am also a 
great fan of John Silveira and the all 
knowing O.E. MacDougal. If you 
ever get rid of John, I may just cancel 
my subscription. I marked his articles 
in the anthologies and my grand- 
mother loved the ones about the First 
Ladies. 

After reading some of the articles 
( beginning with the cooking ones and 
moving on to Silveira’ s history 
lessons ), my wife has even stopped 
rolling her eyes when she sees me 
reading it. 

John Titgemeyer 
Mississauga, Ontario 

I live in a NYC apartment, and have 
been looking for information on 
food gardening on my balcony. The 
information has been almost non- 
existent; until I found Nancy Wolcotts 
article today on the website. Praise 
Goddess! 

The article was so packed with use- 
ful information that I believe that I 
can finally realize my dream of bal- 
cony-grown fruits! Please let Nancy 
Wolcott know how great her article 
was. It’s also nice to see that your 
magazine, while titled Backwoods 
Home, has information that even city 
dwellers like me can use. 

Sonia Roman, Sonia@brandwise.com 

After shamelessly having rooted 
through your website (backwood- 
shome.com), downloading articles 
with almost maniacal glee, I sub- 
scribed this past month to your maga- 
zine. I simply had to, your publication 
is just to valuable to not support. The 
magazine’ s practical articles and 
commentaries are both stellar in 
quality. 

Glenn C. Joseph, Jonesboro, AR 

Only last summer I was introduced 
by a friend to BHM, and fell instantly 
in love with it. Here at last was a 


forum for people like me: responsi- 
ble, independent, liberty -loving indi- 
viduals. After thoroughly reading sev- 
eral issues and finding each article 
interesting and informative, I have 
decided that I just can ’t take the risk 
of missing an issue, as they quickly 
sell out at the local bookstore; yours 
is far superior to the competition 
( articles about $8,000.00 50 cal. 
BMG sniper rifles are_ interesting, but 
I’m a bit more practical-minded ). 

So, after much debate with the 
penny-pinching, miserly side of my 
personality, I have decided to treat 
myself with this Christmas gift. My 
best friend and I — convinced for 
years that our views were of a minor- 
ity and viewed by most as rather radi- 
cal — have jokingly referred to our- 
selves as “paranoid- schizophrenic 
paramilitary gun nuts”; It’s a great 
relief knowing we’re in such good 
company. 

Darrin Lehman, Rantoul, IL 

I have recently bought your maga- 
zine and think that it is one of the best 
I have read. I wish that I could have 
known about it sooner. I am retiring 
from the U.S. Marines on Christmas 
eve., and plan spending the rest of my 
life in a tranquil situation. I have 
served 22 years and am ready to set- 
tle down from the fast and complex 
life of the military. I grew up in 
Townsend, Massachusetts and at the 
young age of eighteen decided to see 
the world. I can tell you from my true 
life experience that there is nothing 
like the good OLE U.S. A. Your WEB 
site was great and I have recom- 
mended it to many of my friends. You 
can be sure that I will be on your 
mailing list next month. 

Will Bergeron 
bergeron@wna-linknet.com 

I believe yours is the best magazine 
Eve read so far. I enjoy almost every 
article. Eve just extended my sub- 
scription. I also ordered two 
Anthologies, two other books & your 
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pocket-sized copy of the Declaration 
of Independence & the U.S. 
Constitution. 

But after 20 hrs. of being awake I 
messed with the math so I’m sending 
2 dollars with my money order to 
make it up. 

Something I’ve been wondering is if 
you have ever written an article on 
Icehouses. I don’t remember if you 
did or not but if not, I’m sure some 
people may enjoy it. 

Bruce Ellis Jr, Muskegon, MI 

Never did an article on an icehouse. 
Anyone out there want to write it? 

— Dave 

I really enjoy reading your maga- 
zine, and am very glad you continue 
to publish such quality articles. You 
are truly helping to preserve knowl- 
edge from the past that is precious, 
and may become critical to the sur- 
vival of many of us. 

I am not a subscriber, but my boss 
is! I have the privilege of reading his 
copies — I file them, of course, so I 
can read them when I’m on break or 
at lunch. He allows me to borrow 
back issues, too, and I really appreci- 
ate it. 

Recently I was browsing through 
his copy of the Best of the First Two 
Years of Backwoods Home Magazine, 
and saw a portion of a rhyme printed 
there, on page 100, from the 
February/March 1990 issue. It is 
printed as a shaded inset. No title is 
given, but I know the title! — and I 
know the rest of the poem. I had to 
memorize it for recitation in the third 
grade back in Foosland, Illinois in 
1950! (I’ll be 57 in October so I 
guess my memory hasn’t completely 
failed me yet.) Here is how the whole 
thing goes, in case any of your read- 
ers might enjoy it: 

ELETELEPHONY 

Once there was an elephant, Who 
tried to use the telephant. . . 

No, no, I mean en elephone, Who 
tried to use the telephone... 


Dear me, I am not certain quite, 
That even now I’ve got it right. 

How e’er it was, he got his trunk, 
Entangled in the telephunk; 

The more he tried to get it free, The 
louder buzzed the telephee... 

I fear I’d better drop this song, Of 
elephop and telephong! 

Keep up the good work. The coun- 
try needs you, even though most of 
the people don ’t know it yet! Do you 
think there could be riots and fist- 
fights over back-issues of Backwoods 
Home Magazine once the general 
public realizes its need for basic liv- 
ing instructions? (Smile.) 

Bess Huber, Arlington, KY 

I just wanted to drop you a quick 
note letting you know how much I 
appreciate the way you do business. 
About a month ago I sent you an 
email stating I did not receive an 
issue of your magazine. Within 1 
week I was sitting in my chair read- 
ing the missing issue. When it came 
time to renew my subscription, I 
mailed my check and figured I would 
not see the little book on the 
Declaration for the standard 4-6 
weeks. Within 10 days I was reading 
it!!!!! Great job, guys. Keep up the 
good work. If only all businesses 
were as great to work with as you. 

SuzieList, JBL1518@aol.com 

Treasure of articles 

You are creating a treasure of arti- 
cles about how to deal with the reali- 
ty of the actual world. Too many of us 
who live in cities have no idea what is 
really real and how we really live on 
the efforts of others who give us 
everything we have. We seem to think 
that we make the things we use by our 
efforts that make the money that we 
spend to buy those things. 

The reality of our lives is that we do 
nothing but consume and those peo- 
ple who grow our food, make our fur- 
niture, process everything that we 


use, and provide other services are 
the people who really live and experi- 
ence life like it was supposed to be. 

I think your magazines and antholo- 
gies are truly a treasure of how to 
live life. In that vein, I would like to 
see some articles that are generated 
by someone interviewing the old- 
timers who have done it all. 
Illustration should accompany this 
type of article. (By the way, your 
illustrations have gotten much better 
since the early days. They are bigger, 
more complete, and there are more of 
them.) I know this sounds like the 
Foxfire series but surprise!!, this is 
what your magazine is — a wonderful 
and more complete fulfillment of the 
Foxfire series. I really have a desire 
to see articles about interviews with 
old people who know how to do some 
of these things smoothly and as a nat- 
ural part of life. So many things that 
we don’t value right now are still 
valuable and can make our lives 
much more full. 

Thanks again for all your efforts 
and care in putting out such a diffi- 
cult magazine. I will never stop sub- 
scribing to it as long as you adhere to 
your original goals. 

Mike Briggs, wmbriggs@gte.net 

Doom 6* gloom preparation 

Enclosed $2 for the “Doom & 
Gloom” issue of your magazine, as 
advertised on KSWM, Aurora, MO. 
Besides being an eagle scout, I taught 
survival to the 58th Strat. Rec. at 
Eielson NR. Fairbanks during the 
Korean flap. 

As I have no interest in spending my 
final years in a senior care facility, 
playing bingo, cards & line dancing, 
I’m building an efficiency apt., all 
concrete, including the roof, with lots 
of steel reinforcing, so I won’t have to 
worry about tornados, fire, or base- 
ball sized hail. Though I have a good 
mixer, and have long patronized Kay 
Concrete Company, I’m mixing in 
one of my wheelbarrows, so Em in 
better trim than many ] /3 my age. Will 
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skip the modern amenities like A/C, 
the lousy TV, and live like my ances- 
tors did in Albany, NY over 200 years 
ago. Heating in part will be done by 
Fresnel Lenses focused on heavy 
pieces of steel. Thanx for the mag. 

Carl Vroman, Monett, MO 

US Man and 
Biosphere program 

... I appreciate in particular the 
“Think Of It This Way” columns. 
They have served to educate me 
greatly on the Constitution and the 
Libertarian party. Like many people 
I know, I believe that the two domi- 
nant political parties have long 
since ceased to serve the American 
public in the proper manner, and I 
find myself increasingly angry at 
what they’re doing in an effort to 
protect us “wayward, ignorant chil- 
dren. ” I feel that your magazine is a 
great asset to any person who loves 
this country and values his/her free- 
dom. Thanks to you, I have been 
awakened to what is really going on 
out there, for you have alerted me 
to many things that the larger 
national media ignore. 

One thing that I would like to bring 
up at this time is the US Man and 
Biosphere program (US MAB). I 
don’t know if you’re aware of this or 
not, but I am because it is affect- 
ing us locally. 

Basically, the US MAB is part of the 
larger UN program which sets aside 
certain lands which they term World 
Heritage Sites. Ostensibly, these sites 
are to be part of a conservation pro- 
gram, but what they apparently really 
do is evict people from lands on 
which they live. These Heritage Sites 
have several different zones in them, 
and one called the Core Zone cannot 
be used in any way by humans. One 
of these groups recently visited 
Yellowstone and the end result was 
that a gold mine that was to operate 
six miles outside the park was pre- 
vented from being opened. And this 
was a company that had already 


spent millions of dollars cleaning up 
the results of previous mining efforts. 
Camping areas were to be severely 
cut back inside the park, and several 
property owners were to be bought 
out to increase the “buffer zone ” sur- 
rounding the park. 

And in 1993, President Clinton 
signed a treaty which would have set 
aside the entire United States as a 
biosphere, with over half of it set 
aside for wilderness Heritage Sites of 
varying use. 

Perhaps this may sound like an 
overblown conspiracy theory, but 
there are various websites dedicated 
to educating the public as to the true 
aims of the UNESCO program and its 
US “subsidiary. ” One in particular, 
http://www. ca fes.net/mo/un.htm , 

gathers most of the information avail- 
able together in one convenient site 
and provides links to back up what 
they say. . . 

Gil Miller 
kntutanka@yahoo.com 

Long lasting insoles 

If you want your insoles for your 
shoes or boots to last almost forever, 
just do what I did. 

First I went to the K-Mart store and 
bought a pair of Dr. Schools — (or Dr. 
you know who) — Extra Cushioning 
insoles with sure- grip foam (2 x the 
cushioning ) costs about three bucks. 

Next I carefully cut the pattern card 
they give you one boot at a time 
because your feet aren’t always the 
same size. Don’t forget to mark them 
left and right. Now, lay them on the 
insole silk side up and trace around 
them with a ball-point pen and cut 
them out. 

The secret miracle part is to go to 
your nearby fabric store and buy a 
couple of feet (no pun intended ) of 
naugahyde. I promise no nauga ’s will 
have to die for this step. There I go 
again. I bought the black, it resem- 
bles thin-shiny leather on one side 
and white fabric on the other. Don ’t 
be deceived, this stuff is tough. Lay 


the size pattern on the white side and 
cut them out. Now you have insoles 
all over the place. 

You then lay a piece of waxed paper 
on a flat surface in case of a glue 
spill. Lay down the factory insole, 
foam-side down against fabric side 
up and smear with an even coat of 
glue from a tube of glue -all. 

Then lay the shiny black surface of 
the naugahyde onto the glue, leaving 
the white side up. 

The last step is to put one more 
sheet of waxed paper on top of your 
insole, sandwich and place something 
fairly heavy on top. Steady as she 
goes. 

Let this set-up overnight. Next day, 
slide them into your boots and take 
off. If the fit isn ’t snug enough, put a 
felt insole beneath our custom insole. 

Thanks for such a good magazine. 
Keep going, never stop and don’t 
look back. 

P.S. I took this newly constructed 
article next door to see what my 
neighbor thought of it. After I had 
pried a newly opened brewski out of 
his meat hook with a large screwdriv- 
er he started reading. When he had 
finished reading, he wadded every- 
thing up and threw it across the table. 

“That’s your trouble he said,” if 
people ask you what time it is, you 
tell-em how to build a watch. You 
could have said this whole thing in 
two paragraphs. ” 

I told him, “You’d push little chick- 
ens in the creek, ” and he said, 
“There’s nothing running around 
here EXCEPT the creek. ” 

As I helped myself to one more 
brew he said. “Why don’t we just 
manufacture the damn things and 
make ourselves rich instead of this 
Dr. Whoever?” 

I said “It might take a little work, ” 
and he said, “If you’re gonna cuss 
around here you can just hit the 
road. ” As I stepped off the porch I 
heard his head hit the table. So much 
for critics. 

H. Bruce York, Camano Island, WA 
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The last word 

Baseball: It’s still the American sport 

By John Silveira 

A pril 3 rd begins yet another baseball season. It 
used to be known as the “national sport.” These 
days, however, many people claim the national 
sport is either football or basketball and, 
although I still prefer baseball, I’m afraid they may be right. 
But if they are, it’s not because baseball’s changed, it’s 
because we have 

In legend, the game was invented by Abner Doubleday, a 
Civil War hero, thus making it an all-American game. In 
truth the game is a derivative of an 18th century English 
game variously called rounders, feeders, and base ball (two 
words). But no one plays rounders anymore, not even the 
British, making today’s baseball as “American” as apple 
pie, which is, by the way, another item that first appeared in 
Europe. 

Baseball differs from basketball, football, and every other 
sport in ways America once differed from Europe. It’s the 
“individual’s” sport. Where other games have plans and 
playbooks unique to each team, and everybody’s got to play 
according to the book, baseball has few plays, and what 
plays it has are pretty much the same from team to team 
(e.g., backing up first base or taking the relay on throws 
from the outfield to home plate). In other sports, if you get 
traded from one team to another, you have a whole new set 
of plays to learn and memorize. In baseball, once you know 
the basics of the game, you can step into a lineup anywhere 
in the world. 

Another difference is the way the players score in those 
other games. In theory everyone can shoot in both basket- 
ball and hockey, but in practice most aren’t expected to 
attempt to score very often. You feed the star; you support 
him. In football, with its offensive, defensive, and special 
teams, only a few designated players are expected to score; 
a player can have a long career and not only never score a 
point, but never even touch the ball. In baseball, on the 
other hand, everyone gets a turn in the batter’s box (let’s 
forget this little aberration the American League came up 
with called the designated hitter rule). 

In baseball no one can help you bat, no one can help you 
field. You’re on your own. There are no picks, no blockers. 
Each man is expected to take his try at being a hero, even if 
he’s mediocre. Bucky Dent didn’t pass his bat to a better 
Yankee hitter on October 2, 1978, in the American League 
playoff game, although there were certainly better batters, 



including Reggie 
Jackson, in the lineup. 

Dent stepped up, took 
his turn, and broke my 
heart with a homer to 
left field. If it had been 
a basketball or hock- 
ey game, he would 
have passed off to a 
Jordan or Bird, a 
Hull or Gretszky. 

But such heroics, which are the mainstay of America — I 
mean baseball — are the exception in all those other sports. 

Baseball’s All-Star Game is also the only all-star game 
that makes any sense. That’s because baseball is a game of 
individuals, assembled into a team. Basketball’s and hock- 
ey’s all-star games, and football’s Pro Bowl, deteriorate into 
shootouts that bear little resemblance to real play. All-stars 
in those sports don’t even play well. Does anyone remem- 
ber when the NHL was six teams and the All- Stars — the 
best players from the other five teams — played the Stanley 
Cup winner each year? The all-stars usually lost. 

But imagine a team made up of Ruth, Gehrig, Williams, 
Aaron, Mays, Koufax, etc. They could take to the field 
together with no prior preparation and be the greatest team 
that ever played. 

Although baseball is played throughout Latin America, 
only the Japanese embrace it the way Americans have. 
There in the land of the samurai, where warriors lived and 
died for the shogun but the individual warrior was held 
sacred, the baseball player is the 20th century samurai. It 
makes sense that they are obsessed with the game while the 
French, English, and Germans are not. 

Last of the reasons baseball is so American is that anyone 
can play it. It’s Everyman’s game — men big and small. At 
their highest level basketball and football are played by 
giants most of us can never identify with. But baseball’s 
Hall of Fame is filled with men built just like you and me. 

Baseball is what America was — individuals, frontiersmen, 
and entrepreneurs. Basketball, football, hockey, and even 
soccer are what America is becoming — teams, bureaucra- 
cies, and corporations. It’s logical that it was invented in 
America when she was young. It also makes sense that bas- 
ketball and football were invented later, as society changed. 
But if baseball, in its American version, had not been 
invented when it was and where it was, it could not have 
been invented at all. A 
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Backwoods Home Magazine assumes 
no liability for problems arising with 
orders to advertisers. Any complaints 
must be taken up with advertisers 
directly. 

ACREAGE 

ALASKA 10 ACRES NEAR Talkeetna. 
Beautiful view of valley and Mt. McKinley. 
Natural spring on property. $27,500. 208- 
467-4079. Live your dream. 

ADVENTURES/RETREATS 

NATURE AWARENESS SCHOOL teaches 

primitive living skills, wild edible and medic- 
inal plants, the art of animal tracking, natu- 
ralist observation methods, and ancient 
methods of contemplation. FREE 


BROCHURE: PO Box 219BW, Lyndhurst, 
VA 22952 540-377-6068 or 

www.nature.valleyva.com 

ALTERNATIVE ENERGY 

WATER PUMPING WINDMILLS FOR 

SALE. Send $7.00 for catalog. Muller 
Industries Incorporated, 1102 West 21, 
Yankton, SD 57078. 605-665-1924. 

SOLAR, GREENHOUSE, AQUACUL- 
TURE AND ENERGY SAVINGS CATA- 
LOG! 35 pages for do-it-yourselfers, 
builders, designers. America’s energy sav- 
ing source since 1972! $2.00 postpaid. 
Solar Components, Dept. BW, 121 Valley 
St., Manchester, NH 03103. 603-668-8186. 
www.solar-components.com 


HYDROELECTRIC SYSTEMS Pelton and 
Crossflow design. Turbines or complete 
systems. Sizes from 100 watts to 5 
megawatts. Manufacturing turbines since 
1976. Free brochure. Canyon Industries, 
Inc., P.O. Box 36BW, Deming, WA 98244, 
360-592-5552. 

NEW! BUILD AMAZING LIQUID PISTON 
ENGINE from pipe fittings. Free informa- 
tion. ABCO, Box 306-Y3, Seminary, MS 
39479 rphillips@megagate.com 

HYDROELECTRIC SYSTEMS AC/DC 
COMPONENTS 200 watts to 5 megawatt. 
Send $15.00 for Engineering Guide/cata- 
log. Free brochure. Water Power 
Machinery Company, c/o Box 9723, 
Midland 08, Texas. 915-697-6955. e-mail: 
wpm@tech center.com 



( Classified ad order form ) 


RATES: $1 .50 per word. Minimum: $30. Write your ad in the form below (or a facsimile). One word per space. We'll print up to the first four 
words in bold capital letters. Additional capitalized words cost $2 each. Payment (check, M.O., cash in U.S. funds only) must accompany ad. 

Mail to: Backwoods Home, P.O. Box 712, Gold Beach, OR 97444. See below for fax & charge card orders. 



DISCOUNTS: Run your ad in three consecutive issues, and prepay it, and receive a 10% discount. 


‘SPECIAL RATE FOR PERSONALS: To encourage those seeking mates or jobs, individuals (as opposed to companies) 
advertising under the “PERSONALS” category will be charged half price. 


CLOSING DATES: March 1 for the May/June issue; May 1 for the July/Aug. issue; July 1 for the Sept./Oct. issue 


HEADINGS: 

ACREAGE 

ELECTRIC VEHICLES 

MISCELLANEOUS 

(Circle one) 

ALTERNATIVE ENERGY 

EMPLOYMENT 

*PERSONALS (special rate) 

BOOKS/MAGAZINES 

ENVIRONMENT 

PETS/PET SUPPLIES 


BUILDING/SUPPLIES 

FOOD 

POULTRY 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 

FOR SALE 

REAL ESTATE 


DO-IT-YOURSELF 

GARDEN/FARM 

RECIPES 


DOMES AND TIPIS 

HEALTH & BEAUTY 

VIDEOS 


EDUCATION/INSTRUCTION 

HERBS 

WATER 


SUGGESTED HEADING: 


$1.50 

$3.00 

$4.50 

$6.00 

$7.50 

$9.00 

$10.50 

$12.00 

$13.50 

$15.00 

$16.50 

$18.00 
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$21 .00 
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Fax in your ad, using your credit card, to (541) 247-8600 

□ Visa □ MasterCard No. Exp 

Signature & phone number required for credit card orders 
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YOUR OWN ELECTRIC COMPANY. 

Costs 60% less than grid power. Use any- 
where. Imperial Diesel generators - Trace 
inverters. Auto-start panels. Complete sys- 
tems. Specialists in remote and alternative 
power generation since 1987. Free 
brochures. Imperial-B, 8569 Ward North 
Rd., Kinsman, OH 44428-9536. 1-800-830- 
0498/330-876-8709. 

GENERATORS. Kubota diesel powered, 
quiet, fuel efficient, water cooled, skid 
mounted, 4 KW to 96 KW. A quality longlife 
generator at factory direct prices! Complete 
line of Trace Engineering inverters. Check 
our unbeatable prices! Wrico International, 
PO Box 41555, Eugene, OR 97404. Call 
541-744-4333. 

SOLAR AND WIND POWER SYSTEMS, 
free brochure or send $6.00 for Design 
Guide and Product Catalog to Oasis 
Montana Inc., 436 Red Fox Lane, 
Stevensville, MT 59870; informative web 
page at www.oasismontana.com or call toll- 
free 877-627-4768. 

SOLAR WIND SYSTEMS Y2K BACK-UP 

Trace inverters, composting toilets, DC/Gas 
refrigerators. Freeplay windup radios, 100 
pg catalog $4.00. Free info SASE. 
Alternative Power, 104 N. Main, Viroqua, 
Wl 54665. 608-637-2722. 

www.nopowernoproblem.com 

DIESEL GENSETS, 7.5KW Isuzu powered, 
1800 rpm, 120/240V., Remote Start, Liquid 
Cooled, Vibration Mounts, Completely 
Assembled on Frame, Test Run. A Quality 
Genset for Only $4390.00. 541-744-4333. 
Wrico International (Generator 
Manufacturers since 1985.) 

SUPER FREE ENERGY! Easy to make 
gasoline, hydrogen, generators and more. 
Free information. Enertech, PO Box 31, 
Ontario, OH 44862. 

GENERATORS, NEW AND USED. New 

Mitsubishi powered diesel generator sets. 
Low noise, very fuel efficient, environmen- 
tally friendly, built to last. Water cooled. 
1800 Rpm. 120/240/480 volts, full single 
and three phase power. Auto/remote start. 
5 kW to 300 kW. Gen sets are made to 
order. Used, Reconditioned, Hercules and 
Detroit powered diesel generator sets. 15 
kW to 60 kW. Silver State Power Products, 
Inc. Your reliable source for power outage 
solutions. Call 702-366-0540 Fax 702-366- 
0771 email: silpower@aol.com 

12 VOLT PRESSURIZED SHOWER. Low 

water and low power usage. Send $96.00 
check or money order to Jesse McGee. 
Info? SASE HCR 61, Box 140R, Bonners 
Ferry, ID 83805. 

GENERATORS!! BEFORE YOU INVEST 
BIG BUCKS in any alternative energy first 
talk it over with VINCE the Generator Man 
at 1 -520-466-4704. 

STATIC INVERTERS Topaz 1) 2.5 kva 1) 

kva 48 volts to 1 15 v ac fill sign wave 
$500.00 and $600.00. $2500.00 and 
$4000.00 new. Call Bill evenings 850-893- 
7226. 


RETRO-FIT EXISTING REFRIGERATORS 

- with the Neltron Frig inverter, 12 vDC 
power input, for emergencies. Low cost. 
Maintain the high current consumption of 
large AC input refrigerators (up 20 cubic 
feet) and freezers (up 18 cubic feet) from a 
12 vD.C. source (like batteries). $450.00 
per unit, 12 month warranty. Send check or 
money order to Buyfuelcell.com, 1 15 N. Old 
Turnpike Road, Drums, PA 18222 (see web 
site for more info). 

CHEAP POWER! HERE’S HOW! 3000- 
watt rotating airfoil. New wind power con- 
cept. Low wind speed output. Easy low-cost 
construction. From local parts and hand 
tools. Complete simple step-by-step plans 
with charging circuit. Only $10.95. Owen 
Publications, PO Box 32172-BH, 
Charleston, SC 29417. 


BOOKS/MAGAZINES 

FREE BOOKLETS: Life, Death, Soul, 

Resurrection, Pollution Crises, Hell, 
Judgment Day, Restitution. Bible Standard 
(BH), P.O. Box 67, Chester Springs, PA 
19425. 

“THE DIVINE PLAN OF THE AGES”. An 

Aid to Bible Study. FREE: Tucson Bible 
Students, P.O. Box 36811, Tucson, AZ 
85740. 

LIVING FREE NEWSLETTER. About self- 
reliance, lifestyle alternatives. Sample 
$2.00, 6 issues $12.00. Jim Stumm, POB 
29-B, Buffalo, NY 14223. 

NATIONAL POULTRY NEWS. Box 1647- 
BHM, Easley, SC 29641. Sample $2.00, 
Subscription $10 . 00/y r. Books, Poultry, 
Waterfowl, Turkeys, Peafowl dogs. Send 
for list. 

HOME FOOD PRESERVERS 
MAGAZINE — Your natural alternative to 
the supermarket. Published bimonthly. We 
cover canning/freezing to herbs/grains. 
$4.95 recent issue; $26.95 year. PO Box 
719, Brooklyn, Ml 49230-0719. Credit card 
subscriptions: 517-592-3905. 

BUILD YOUR HOUSE DIRT CHEAP 300+ 
alternative housebuilding books and videos. 
Catalog $1.00, Dirt Cheap Houses 
Guidebook $13, Adobe $27.50, Cobber’s 
Companion $22, Cordwood $19, 
Papercrete $22, Strawbale $30, 
Underground $16. Shipping: $3.75 1 book, 
2-5-$5.75. Taylor Publishing, PO Box 6985, 
Eureka, CA 95502. Website 
catalog; www.northcoast.com/- tms, 
tms@northcoast.com Credit Card ordering, 
call Charmaine; 9-2 PST 1-888-441-1632. 

FREE SECRET HIDING PLACES, a 63 

page illustrated booklet, an $11.95 value 
plus a 64 page color catalog FREE! Send 
$3.00 for shipping to Survival Press, Box 
1751, Dept BH415, El Dorado, AR 71731- 
1751. 

CHURCH UNDER FIRE. Truth about, 
Pretrib, Rapture, Apostasy, 1,000 years, 
144,000, End time “Prophets.” Send mo, or 
ck: $20.00 to Endtime Ministries, PO Box 
1015, Visalia, CA 93279. 


ALASKA THE LAST FRONTIER. Current 
job and property listing, info on laws, sur- 
vival, homesteading, events, more. Plus 
what you need to know before you travel 
through Canada. Bonus free Alaska news- 
paper if order received by 6-1. $10 to 
Mibec, 770 Schloesser, Fairbanks, AK 
99709. 


BUILDING SUPPLIES 

CROSSCUT SAWS. Saw tools, knives, 

firewood-cutting, people-powered tools. 
Free catalog. Crosscut Saw Company, PO 
Box 7874, Seneca Falls, NY 13148. 315- 
568-5755. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 

receive up to $456.25 weekly! For informa- 
tion send SASE to: Stuff-4-Kids, PO Box 
1060, El Toro, CA 92630. 

$400 WEEKLY ASSEMBLING 
PRODUCTS FROM HOME. For free 
information send SASE: Home Assembly- 
BH, PO Box 216, New Britain, CT 06050- 
0216. 

HELP WANTED TAKING PICTURES. 

Assignments pay $50.00 per photo. Start 
immediately. Write: Camera Ventures, Box 
771 -NNN, Lamar, CO 81052. 


Piano Tuning 


LEARN AT HOME 
with approved home study course. 

American School of Piano Tuning 

I -800-497-9793 

Visit our website: www.piano-tuning.com 
Tools included - Diploma Granted 


$25,000 YEARLY POSSIBLE raising earth- 
worms for us. Free information. Earth 
Friendly Enterprises, PO Box 77, 
Fredericktown, OH 43019 877-694-0234. 

AMISH WHOLESALE SOURCES. Contact 
Amish Craftsmen! Discover new, profitable 
merchandise! Free information. Yost, 67 
South River Rd., Bedford, NH 03110. 

CLOTHING PATTERNS 

AMISH AND PLAIN CLOTHES PAT- 

TERNS. Dresses, headcoverings, chil- 
drens, bloomers, broadfalls and more. 
Catalog $1.00. Friends Patterns-BH, PO 
Box 56, Bradford, OH 45308-0056. 

DO-IT-YOURSELF 

WWW.PICOTURBINE.COM is your do-it- 

yourself renewable energy superstore! 
Build your own solar cell, solar cooker, wind 
turbine, fuel cell and more. Free plans, dis- 
count books, inexpensive kits, cool stuff for 
homebuilt energy and educational projects. 

BUILD A SOLAR WONDER! Huge capaci- 
ty herb-food dehydrator. Doubles as winter- 
room heater! No electric required! Portable, 
inexpensive, easy, winning design. Plans 
$17.50. Details - SASE: Walnut Creek, 
POB 70-Solar2, Annapolis, MO 63620. 
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EDUCATION/INSTRUCTION 

HERBAL HEALER ACADEMY INC - 

Global Leader in natural medicine corre- 
spondence education. Herbology, Nutrition, 
Reflexology, Massage, Acupressure, Basic 
Business, Vibrational Medicine, Flower 
Essence Practitioner, Hypnotherapy practi- 
tioner and more. ..All credit to our board cer- 
tified ND (naturopathic doctor) program - 
ANMCAB approved. Study now, so you will 
be prepared to help yourself and others, 
naturally!!! Call 870-269-4177 
(http://www.herbalhealer.com) 

ENVIRONMENT 

ORGANIC PRODUCTS. Free catalog. 

Organic Lawn & Garden Supply Co., 9148 
Main Street, Clarence Center, NY 14031. 
716-626-3286. 


FOOD 

HIGH PROTEIN HARD RED WHEAT 

direct from the farmers. Excellent for 
milling, baking or long term storage. 
Buckets, bags, or bulk. Call Missouri River 
Basics, LLC at 1-800-544-4655. 

FOR SALE 

NIGHT VISION, BINOCULARS, TELE- 

SCOPES, spotting scopes, microscopes, 
large selection. Discount prices, American 
Supply, 1591 Pollard Road, Dover, 
Arkansas 72837. 501-331-3773. 

www.americansupply.net 

FREE ITEMS 

20/20 WITHOUT GLASSES! Safe, Rapid, 

Non-surgical restoration 6-8 weeks. Write 
for Free Information: New Start Vision, 
POB 715, Corvallis, Montana 59828, Call 1- 
888-777-4910 or Fax 1-406-961-1501. Ext# 
106. 


GARDEN/FARM 

UNCLE JIM’S WORM FARM. Necessity for 
any farm, homestead or country home. We 
sell individual Orders or Worm Kits to raise 
your own worms. Great for gardens, com- 
posting, wild birds, pond fish, fishing. 
Mastercard/Visa free brochure 1-800-373- 
0555. www.UncleJim.com 

PLANT 5 WEEKS EARLIER! Get a jump 
start on the growing season. Protect frost 
sensitive plants to 10° F with the fantastic 
Saylor™ Water Cap. Call Organics 
Unlimited 1-800-607-7118 Free catalogue. 

PROBLEM DEER? Best repellent system 
ever - guaranteed! Game warden recom- 
mended! Details - (L)SASE: Walnut Creek, 
POB 70-NoDeer, Annapolis, MO 63620. 

TOBACCO: Grow your own all-purpose, 
hardy, burley type. MN grown, Up to 7’ tall. 
Fun project. Seed packet with instructions, 
$3 and SASE. “D” Ranch Seeds, Box 1322, 
Monticello, MN 55362. (Read Backwoods, 
Sept. ‘99 Pg 30) 


GINSENG. 1ST YEAR ROOTS, $20/100, 
Seed $12/oz. Complete Information $1.00. 
Ginseng OG, Flag Pond, TN 37657. 

MRDRIP.COM Drip irrigation, sprinklers, 
timers, ponds, pumps. Complete kits for 
gardens, flowers, shrubs, www.mrdrip.com. 
Toll free 1-877-50DRIPS 

“HEIRLOOM SEEDS = FOOD INSUR- 
ANCE”. Catalog $2.00 (refunded with 
order). Victory Seed Company, PO Box 192 
Dept. BWH, Molalla, Oregon 97038. 
(http://www.VictorySeeds.com). 

mrdrip.com, Plan that garden now and 
save water. Drip irrigation, sprinklers, 
timers, landscape fabric, ponds, pumps. 
Huge selection, www.mrdrip.com, 1-520- 
775-6760. 


GREENHOUSES 

SPRING SPECIAL — 12’ x 20’ greenhouse 
kit — #379 (Other sizes). Hobby Gardens 
Greenhouses, PO Box 83-BH, 
Grand Isle, VT 05458. 802-372-4041. 
www. hobbygardens.com 

HEALTH/BEAUTY 

MAKE EAR CANDLES IN YOUR 

KITCHEN - Inexpensive and easy. 
Instructional video, mold, wax included. 
Send $39 to: Purchase Group, 745 East 
Market Street, Harrisonburg, VA 22801 . 

HERBAL HEALER ACADEMY INC - 

Colloidal Silver 500ppm (the best in the US) 
pharmaceutical grade, Essiac™, 
Glucosamine/Chondroitin, Yew Tips, Olive 
Leaf Extract and hundreds of safe, effective 
medicinals.. .Global leader in supplying the 
best! Correspondence course in natural 
medicine and ongoing research. Mention 
this ad for a FREE lifetime membership - 
You will get our 85 page catalog/newsletter 
and a copy of the Nature’s cure for Cancer 
story ($20.00 value) Act now, your health is 
your most precious possession - 
Naturopathic doctor support for 
our members! 870-269-4177 
(http://www.herbalhealer.com) 

FEEL THE HEAT! Buy reusable therapeu- 
tic hot/cold packs. Good for aches, pains 
and emergencies. Visit us at: 
www.imall.com/stores/comfortzone 

ANITBACTERIAL TEA-TREE HONEY for 

sale. Used for sore throats, canker sores, 
fever blisters and stomach ulcers. Call 1- 
800-395-21 96 www.frontierproducts.com 

LIFE WITHOUT ALLERGY, ASTHMA, 

hayfever & sinus problems. For a FREE 
cassette call toll free for free cassette. 1- 
888-840-4857. 


HERBS 

HERBS FOR RELIEF OF MOST AIL- 

MENTS KNOWN to man. Golden seal root, 
Shark cartilage, DHEA, Ginseng, Cats’ 
Claw, St Johns’ Wort, Royal Jelly, DMSO, 
Pau D’ARCO, Saw Palmetto. Catalog $1 .00 
(refundable). Jude Herbs, Box 563-WB, 
Huntington Station, NY 11746-0442. 


BULK HERBS, SPICES, herbalist supplies, 
essential oils, homeopathics, supplements. 
Stony Mountain Botanicals, 155 N Water, 
Loudonville, OH 44842-1250, 888-994- 
4857, http://www.wildroots.com. Free 
Catalog. 

NATURAL MEDICINE & SUPPLY AUC- 
TION on-line!!! Books, correspondence 
courses, supplies, medicinals, herbals and 
more. ..Have fun! Bidding 

sign-up FREE! Log on at: 
http://www.herbalhearlerauction.com 

FARMacy herbs! Seeds - $1 packs, bar- 
gains, rare. Profitable small plantation 
know-how guides. Solar dehydrator plans. 
Deer - varmint repellents. (L)SASE: Walnut 
Creek, POB 70-Herbs, Annapolis, MO 
63620. 

QUALITY-bulk herbs, blends, accessories, 
free catalog. Pathway Herbs, 303-972-3799 
or www.drnatural.com free online newslet- 
ter. 


INFO NEEDED 

NEED HELP WITH DREAM, am just get- 
ting started in ‘backwoods living’ any help 
with seeds, equip, or advice appreciated. C. 
Scruggs, 409 Pole Hill, Millersville, TN 
37072. 


MAIL ORDER 

DEER, ELK, BISON LEATHER, cloth, 
leather clothing; Beads, furs, patterns, craft 
supplies. $1.00 for catalog. Spotted Pony 
Traders, PO Box 277, Louisville, Ohio 
44641-0277. email: spottedpony@world- 
net.att.net 


MISCELLANEOUS 

AUTOGRAPHS, BANNERS, POLITICAL 

PINS, leathers, baseball cards, sports 
memorabilia wanted. Highest prices paid. 
Write: Stan Block, 128 Cynthia Rd., 
Newton, MA 02159. 

A CATALOG OF EARTH-FRIENDLY 
ALTERNATIVES www.friedman-sun.com 
or call 1-800-586-4602. 

FULLER BRUSH & Watkins Products are 
still available. Write for catalogs. Tom 
Eppes, Representative, 5400 Bloomingdale 
Ave., Richmond, VA 23228. 

TAN YOUR OWN RABBIT FURS - easy 
alum & salt recipe with instructions on how 
to. $5/with SASE. Barnett, 6074 Hill Rd., 
Empire, AL 35063. 

MUSIC 

GOSPEL PIANO CASSETTES, CD’S. 

Instrumental favorites! Country-gospel 
style! Great for travelers, retirees, sweet old 
ladies & gentlemen! Free brochure! Jacky 
Campbell, 11 Clifford, Natchez, MS 39120- 
9708. 

FOR THE BEST SELF-RELIANCE 

information on the Internet, check 
out our busy website at 
www.backwoodshome.com. It’s lively, truly 
informative, and just plain fun. 
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NETWORKING 

OUTDOOR SINGLES NETWORK, estab- 

lished quarterly newsletter, ages 19-90, 
$45/year, $1 5/trial issue, free info. OSN- 
BH, Box 781, Haines, AK 99827, 
http://kcd.com/bearstar/osn.html 

PERSONALS 

DWF LIBERTARIAN MEDIEVAL ARTIST 

very attractive, 28 5’2” 125 lbs., financially 
secure, chairman of county Libertarian 
Party, lives in SC, one baby, looking for 
under 40 Christian libertarian with diverse 
interests, knowledge of history, mild tem- 
perament, and a love of books, 
poetry and medieval weaponry. 
aj-bishop@worldnet.att.net 

SWM, 54, NORTHERN MICHIGAN, seek- 
ing health and energy conscious non-smok- 
ing trim to medium built country loving 
woman for life time soulmate to share life’s 
challenge together on my 50 wooded acres 
hill top homestead. I’m 5’1 0”, 155 lbs, bald 
with salt and pepper beard, trim and physi- 
cally fit, non-smoker, very caring, full time 
employed as a design electronic technician, 
love sunset strolls on the beach, hiking, 
snow shoeing. Hobbies include wind and 
solar energy projects, gardening, amateur 
radio, and woodworking. Photo appreciat- 
ed. Leonard, 371 N. Ayr Rd., Pellston, Ml 
49769. 

ISO SWF 20-30 Y.O. to correspond with 
mostly in the Marin/Sonoma area but I will 
read all letters sent. I’m a 31 y.o. swm non- 
drinker non-smoker no drug use. You be 
too!! Loves to read books bible take walks 
etc. Please write to P. Harris, PO Box 2627, 
Novato, CA 94948-2627. 

ASIAN BEAUTIES! WORLDWIDE! 

Penpals, romance, love, marriage! Free 
color photo brochure! P.I.C., PMB.495-B, 
2060-D Los Arboles, T.O. CA 91362. 805- 
492-8040 www.pacisl.com 

SINGLES: Meet single people throughout 
rural America. Confidential. Reputable. 
Free details. COUNTRY CONNECTIONS, 
PO Box 406BH, Superior, NE 68978. 

MEET LATIN WOMEN! Mexico-South 
American introductions. Magazines, videos, 
tours. FREE brochures! TLC Worldwide; 
Box 924994BW; Houston, TX 77292-4994. 
713-896-9224. www.tlcworldwide.com/ 

OUTDOOR PEOPLE AD-VENTURE lists 
60-word descriptions of active outdoor-ori- 
ented singles and trip companions 
NATIONWIDE. $5/lssue. $12/ad. Outdoor 
People-BH, PO Box 600, Gaston, SC 
29053. 

LOOKING FOR WOMAN WHO RUNS with 
the wolves, and even better if she’s read 
the book. Serious with a sense of humor 
would be a plus. Eyes of an artist, heart of 
a poet, voice of a turtle dove. Slim, limber 
and lithe, interested in living in cabin I just 
built, on 80 acres of wilderness, 6 miles 
from maintained rd, good winter ski to stay 
in shape eh? I’m semi self-sufficient, artist, 
writer, tan hides, do beadwork, native and 


mountain man type clothing crafts etc. In 
touch with earth mother, but not really new 
age, looking for solid relationship, someone 
to ride the river with, a doer not talker. 
Contact nluttenton@aol.com or write 
Nathaniel, 1035 Country Ln., Ishpeming, Ml 
49849. 

APPALACHIAN MOUNTAIN NATURAL- 
IST/HOMESTEADER, swm, 42, 5’ 1 0”, 180 
lbs., blonde/blue, attractive, physically fit, 
healthy, trim, with solid/balanced character, 
personality, and intelligence, fun loving, 
youthful, and adventuresome, sense of 
humor, employed/financially secure, very 
affectionate, ticklish, with healthy emotions, 
marriage/family minded, seeking single girl 
pal/best friend/soul mate, 20s-30s, with 
some similar interests in: arts and crafts, 
nature study, hiking, reading, horsepack- 
ing/riding, museums, historical and natural 
sites, early American life, gardening and 
homecooking, scuba diving, canoeing, cave 
exploring, log homes, climbing, wilderness, 
romance, good conversation, spiritual 
growth, personal fitness and health, and 
more! John, PO Box 4, Williamsburg, WV 
24991. 


POULTRY 

GOSLINGS, DUCKLINGS, TURKEYS, 

CHICKS, Guineas, Bantams, Pheasants, 
hatching eggs, books, medication, equip- 
ment. Clearview Hatchery, Box 399, Gratz, 
PA 17030. 

DUCKLINGS AND GOSLINGS. Many vari- 
eties. Send stamp for brochure. Johnson’s 
Waterfowl, R 1, Box 16-H, Middle River, 
Minnesota 56737. 218-222-3556. 

AMERICA’S OLDEST & LARGEST RARE 
BREED HATCHERY. Quality and satisfac- 
tion since 1917. Over 140 varieties of baby 
chicks, Bantams, Turkeys, Guineas, 
Peafowl, Game Birds, Waterfowl. Also 
eggs, Incubators, Books, Equipment, and 
Medications. Your #1 Supplier for eggs, 
meat, and exhibition poultry. Beautiful free 
color catalog. 1-800-456-3280 (24 Hours a 
Day) Murray McMurray Hatchery, C 39, 
Webster City, Iowa 50595 Website: 
http://www.mcmurrayhatchery.com 

RIDGWAY’S 77TH YEAR. Call 800-323- 
3825. Broilers, chicks, ducklings, turkeys, 
ringneck pheasants, guineas, quail, quail 
eggs, chukars, supplies, books, video. 
Guaranteed shipments. Free catalog. 
Visa/MC. Ridgway Hatcheries, Box 306, 
LaRue, OH 43332. 

OUR 70TH YEAR. We specialize in 
Cornish-Rock Broilers. Also, 100 varieties 
Chicks, Bantams, Waterfowl, Turkeys, 
Guineas, Wildfowl. Free brochure. 
MC/Visa/Discover. 1-800-458-4473. Welp’s 
Hatchery, Bancroft, Iowa 50517. 

SACRIFICING POULTRY PROCESSING 

set up — incubators/brooders, repairs, man- 
uals. Nationwide locations! Chicks, water- 
fowl, gamebirds, poults, rabbits, purebred 
Angus seedstock. Spectacular catalog. 
Sunny Creek Farms, R2 B194, Red Lake 
Falls, MN 56750. 218-253-2291. 


FREE 81 ST ANNIVERSARY COLOR 
CATALOG featuring ducklings, goslings, 
turkeys, gamebirds, chickens, incubators, 
brooders, waterers, medications, books. 
Guaranteed shipments. Major credit cards. 
Inman Hatcheries, PO Box 616, Aberdeen, 
SD 57402-0616. 1-800-843-1962 e-mail 
inmnhtch@dtgnet.com Internet 

www.inmanhatcheries.com 

GOSLINGS, DUCKLINGS, CHICKS, 
TURKEYS, guineas, cornish, books. 
Picture catalog $1.00 deductible. VISA/MC 
accepted. Pilgrim Goose Hatchery, BH-20, 
Williamsfield, Ohio 44093. 


PREPAREDNESS 

MILITARY SURVIVAL KIT, MAGNESIUM 

FIRE STARTING TOOL, commando wire 
saw, waterproof match case, Swiss DO-150 
compass, cyalume lightstick, P-38, water 
germical tabs, snake bite kit, 50 ft. para 
cord, survival pouch, $50.00 value postpaid 
for $34.95. Military Surplus, 3570 Hwy 97 
North, Klamath Falls, OR 97601 . 


RABBITS 

RAISE RABBITS - $500 TO $1,000 

WEEKLY. National buyers & sellers in 
every state. Buying over 30 years. A guar- 
anteed market. Catalog $1.00. National 
Rabbit Markets, PO Box 913-W, Rogers, 
AR 72757. 501-636-8376. 


REAL ESTATE 

160 ACRES IN WYOMING THE COWBOY 

STATE. OWN PART OF THE OLD WEST. 
RANCH LAND LIQUIDATION. $29,995 
with $195.00 down 9 3/4% interest just 
$256.03 per month. 40 acre parcels at 
$13,500, just $200 down and $133.73 
monthly. Hunt on your own land, antelope 
and deer - off 1-80 in Sweetwater or Carbon 
County. Leave it to the kids. Bill Steen. 1- 
800-800-8446. www.rurallands.com 

1-300 acres. Beautiful EAST TENNESSEE 
farms, mountain and SECLUDED proper- 
ties. Lawson-Hicks Realty, Sneedville, TN 
37869. 423-733-4586. 423-733-8421 . 

SMALL FARMS, WOODED ACREAGE, 

many with creek or river frontage, no zon- 
ing restrictions. Low prices, free brochure. 
Cumberland Realty, Box 804B, Burkesville, 
KY 42717. 502-864-5188. 

NORTHWEST FLORIDA MOUNTAINS (No 

Gimmicks!) Buckhorn Creek, Tumble 
Creek, Country Road Acres, Lakeview 
Acres, Highview Acres, other acreage avail- 
able. Country living, Beautiful, utilities. 
$1500-$2500/acre. Total down $200/parcel. 
Owner financing. Frank A. Pierce, P.O. Box 
277, Chipley, FL 32428 or call 850-638- 
7606. Free Brochure. 

GOLD BEACH, OREGON, where the 
Rogue River and Siskiyou Mountains meet 
the Pacific Ocean. Let me show you why 
Backwoods Home chose to make Gold 
Beach its home. Call Jon Younce at Rogue 
Sportsman’s Realty, Inc., 800-249-0409 Ext 
21 . 
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NEVADA - NO MONEY DOWN. 40 acres 
+$30,000. Reno 20 miles. Trees, springs, 
mines. WSP, 319 Freeport, Sparks, 
Nevada 89431 . 775-359-0406. 

FREE BROCHURE!! Rural, quiet, & peace- 
ful farms & acreage. Low taxes, abundance 
of water & wildlife, changing seasons. 
Central Kentucky. Hart County Realty, PO 
Box 456BH, Munfordville, KY 42765. 270- 
524-1 980. www.hartcountyrealty.com 

SOUTHERN COLORADO BY OWNER, 

Recreation unlimited, hunt, fish, ski, retire 
near Taos, NM. Easy terms, lots $50 
month. 719-672-3173. 

SOUTH CAROLINA 60+ ACRE GOR- 
GEOUS TREED safe haven with historical 
LARGE water wheel on beautiful Fall Creek 
with possibility of generating electricity. 
House/Barn begun and two more 2,400 sq. 
ft. house slabs poured with three water 
wells. Land bordered by Sumter National 
Forest, which joins the Chattooga River. 
Oconee county near Greenville. Call 972- 
335-5899. 

WIN THIS 3 BEDROOM HOUSE FOR 
$200. For details send SASE to 3225 SW 
110th Ave., Beaverton, OR 97005 now 
through April 30, 2000. 

www.winourhouse.com 

WASHINGTON 80 TIMBERED ACRES— 

Bodie area, Okanogan. Surveyed, remote, 
access, spring, views. 59K assumption. 
360-766-4241 . 

10 ACRES. RIVER FRONTAGE, Mad 

River, California. 90 minutes from Eureka. 2 
miles off state highway. Illness forces sale. 
$26,000, possible terms. 909-587-0417. 

ENJOY EXPANSIVE OCEAN VIEWS from 
this 3 bdr. 3 bath classic custom home on 
the southern Oregon coast. 80 secluded 
acres with creek, trees, pastures and riding 
arena. $549,000. Call Jon Younce at 
Rogue Sportsman’s Realty, Inc., 800-249- 
0409 Ext 21. 

WV 50 ACRES, CABIN, root cellar and 
several outbuildings, excellent 
fishing and hunting. $47,000. Country 
Homes, Broker 304-655-8671. 
countryhomes@wvadventures.net 

NORTHERN IDAHO. 5-10-20 ACRES. 

Trees, meadows, creeks, springs, clean air, 
wildlife. Northwest forest and lake country. 
Hunting, fishing, recreation. Easy terms. 
Free package. NATIONAL ASSOCIATED 
PROPERTIES, 1111 -B Sherman, Coeur 
d’Alene, Idaho 83814. 208-664-8161. 
www.napland.com 

RECIPES 

HICKORYNUT/WHITE MOUNTAIN CAKE 

also snow cake or Johnny cake. Recipes 
from 1800’s. $2.00 each SASE. Collins, 
4534 Brown Street, Springhill, WV 25309. 

FRUIT CAKE RECIPE - Even if you hate 
fruit cake you’ll love it once you’ve tried my 
recipe. Send $3.00 plus SASE to Nathele 
Graham, PO Box 1440, Gold Beach, OR 
97444. Check out our web site at 
www.grahamsmarketplace.com 


GREAT GRANDMOTHERS SHORT- 
BREAD CAKE. Wonderful and easy. Great 
with fruit; fresh, frozen, canned, dried, frost- 
ed. Also, Grandma’s milkless, eggless, but- 
terless. Rich and moist. $5.00 to: Kiernan, 
Box 2, Colfax, CA 95713. 

MID-WEST BUTTERMILK CHICKEN and 

dumplings or old fashioned log cabin bread 
recipe. SASE and $3.00 each. Carter 
Family, 2211 Second Street, Baker City, 
Oregon 97814. 

SELF-SUFFICIENCY 

Y2K OVER, TIME TO GET REAL. Learn to 

make a living. Tell you how even beginning 
in the city. No gimicks, some work, must 
like dogs. SASE. Premier Kennel, Box 617, 
Salem, AR 72576. 

BE SELF-SUFFICIENT! Learn herbs, log 
cabins, gardening, tools, animals, wild 
foods! Send 2 stamps. Christian 
Homesteading Movement, Oxford, NY 
13830-BH. 


TOBACCO SUPPLIES 

TOBACCO SEED AND SUPPLIES! Grow 
your own for cigarettes, cigars, chew. 
Anywhere in the USA! Rolling machines, 
papers, etc. Free catalog. ESC, Box 6325- 
BH, Somerset, NY 08875. 


VACATION RENTALS 

OFF-GRID HAWAIIAN VACATION. 

Secluded mountain cabin south slope 
Mauna Loa. Solar electricity, catchment 
water $400/wk, $1 400/mo. SASE Brochure 
1 1 7 Cross Dike Rd., Cathlamet, WA 9861 2. 


VIDEOS 

COPY ANY VIDEOTAPE with video clarifi- 
er. $49.95 plus $5.00 S&H. FREE 
brochure. 30 day moneyback GUARAN- 
TEE. BGW, Box 708, Manchester, MO 
63011. 


WATER 

BIOENERGETIC DRINKING WATER 

TREATMENT purifies water for storage and 
everyday usage. Free Y2K newsletter. 
Send SASE to Virgin Waters Limited, PO 
Box 1790, Eatonville, WA 98328. 


^ { Home App fiance Makes. 



FREE WUbfi V tM Catalog 
Ba.l74.flDS Fn3H.7B7.9l a 
^ — www. witarwbe. com — y 


WORMS 

100 RED WORMS PLUS compost plans 

with free bin plans and raising and selling 
plans $7.95 post paid, cc accepted 
732-521-8241 order online 

http://www.wormman.com or send 
check/mo to Wormmancom, 116 Pergola 
Ave., Monroe Twp, NJ 08831 . 


WORM FARM 1 lb $21.00, 2 lbs. $30.00, 5 
lbs. $75.00. Postage paid. Morning Mist- 
BH, PO Box 1155, Davis, CA 95617. 707- 
448-6836. 
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The Cantalm is for 

those who would like to live rent- 
free as a property caretaker. Why 
pay rent lit mortgages when you can 
live tetit-freel Gtrelrting is 
available m all 50 states and 
overseas, Some estate management 
positions start ai S50,0n0+ per year, 
plus benefits and Free housing. 
Published since 1563, subscribes 
receive 60th- property caretaking 

opportunities each year Helpful 
articles &. Situations-wanCed ads too" 
Subscriptions arc only SZT^car. Tfw 
Ctfrefahei Gazette, TO Boa 56S7-B r 
Carefree, AZ EW77 5 Debit or credit 
card ordere, call (602) 488-1970. 
www.anjiclfir-c.cfliii/w^cflre taker 






BOOK 


DEAL EVER! 

Get one anthology FREE 


Buy ANY five anthologies and get the sixth one FREE! 



The Best of the First Two Years 


Backwoods 
u Home 


hr 1 ■— ■— . 




The Third Year 


The Fourth Year 



The Fifth Year The Sixth Year The Seventh Year 


2400 pages that include 95 % of the articles from our 

first seven years • Great for gifts! 

Only 

You save $18.85 

Call (80 0) 835-2418 

Or send payment to: 

Backwoods Home Magazine^ P.O. Box 712, Gold Beach, OR 97444 








MILLENNIUM TAX CUT 

The government won’t give you a tax cut, so we will! 

Here’s 20 bucks to help you defray the cost of high taxes and buy what is already our best deal 
ever: the anthology special listed on page 94 of this issue. You can use only one of these special 
twenty dollar bills per anthology set. It brings the cost of a set down to $65.85, which is the next 
best thing to giving the anthologies away! They make great gifts for yourself or for your friends! 



1 ' 800 ' 835'2418 

Or send a check or money order to: 

Backwoods Home Magazine, P.O. Box 712, Gold Beach, OR 97444 
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Backwoods Home Magazine Order Form 

\ 


Enter the number of book(s) you d 

like 

on the lines next to each title. 



Foreign postage extra. Call 1-800-835-2418 for amount. 


AN2 

The Best of the First Two Years 

...$19.95 

FP13 

A Guide to Raising Chickens 

..$ 21.95 

AN3 

The Third Year 

...$16.95 

FP14 

A Guide to Raising Pigs 

..$ 21.95 

AN4 

The Fourth Year 

...$16.95 

FP15 

Raising Sheep the Modern Way 

..$15.95 

AN5 

The Fifth Year 

...$16.95 

FP16 

Cheesemaking Made Easy 

.$17.95 

AN6 

The Sixth Year 

... $16.95 

FP17 

Raising Rabbits the Modern Way 

.$15.95 

AN7 

The Seventh Year 

....$16.95 

FP18 

Raising Milk Goats the Modern Way 

.$15.95 

EN1 

The New Solar Electric Home 

... $21.95 

FP19 

Keeping Livestock Healthy 

..$22.95 

EN2 

Wind Power for Home and Business 

... $38.00 

BUI 

How to Buy Land Cheap 

..$17.95 

EN3 

Independent Energy Guide 

....$22.95 

BU2 

How to Build a L 02 Home. ..$15.000 

..$22.95 

EN4 

More Power To You 

... $12.95 

BU3 

Be Your Own House Contractor 

..$17.95 

EN5 

How to Five Without Electricity 

...$16.95 

BU4 

Building Small Barns, Sheds & Shelters 

$19.95 

EN6 

The Evolution of an Independent Home 

... $24.95 

BU5 

The Home Water Supply 

..$21.95 

EN7 

The New Electric Vehicles 

....$27.95 

BU6 

New Compact House Designs 

..$22.95 

SSI 

Making the Best of Basics 

....$24.95 

BU7 

Wiring Simplified 

.$12.95 

SS2 

Primitive Wilderness Living 

....$27.95 

CR1 

Cookin' with Home Storage 

.$19.95 

SS3 

Primitive Wilderness Skills 

...$27.95 

CR2 

Woodstove Cookery 

..$15.95 

SS4 

Guide to Wild Foods 

...$18.00 

CR3 

Heaven's Flame 

.$18.00 

SS5 

How to Develop a Food-storage System.... 

....$13.00 

CR4 

The Morning Hill Cookbook 

..$14.95 

SS6 

Herbs for Health and Healing 

....$17.95 

CR5 

The Bread Book 

.$19.95 

SS7 

Magic and Medicine of Plants 

....$31.00 

CR6 

Cookin’ with Beans and Rice 

..$14.95 

SS8 

Roughing it Easy 

...$17.95 

CR7 

Country Beans 

..$17.95 

FP1 

Canning, etc. of Meat, Fish & Game 

....$15.95 

CR8 

15 Minute Storage Meals 

..$15.95 

FP2 

Busy Person's Guide to Preserving Food.... 

...$17.95 

THi 

Guerrilla Capitalism 

..$17.95 

FP3 

Dave Miller's Homebrewing Guide 

....$19.95 

TH2 

Jury Nullification 

. $25.50 

FP4 

Root Cellaring 

....$17.95 

TH3 

The Libertarian Reader 

. $20.95 

FP5 

Basic Butchering of Livestock & Game 

....$17.95 

TH4 

A New Deal for Social Security 

$13.95 

FP6 

Backyard Meat Production 

....$17.95 

TH5 

Libertarianism, A Primer 

. $26.00 

FP7 

Cold Climate Gardening 

....$19.95 

TH6 

School Choice 

.$15.95 

FP8 

Dirt Cheap Gardening 

...$12.95 

TH7 

Forfeiting our Property Rights 

.$19.95 

FP9 

Carrots Love Tomatoes 

....$17.95 

TH8 

Climate of Fear 

..$12.95 

FP10 

Seed Sowing and Saving 

...$22.95 

MSI 

101 Things to do 'til the Revolution 

..$18.95 

FP1 1 

Self-Sufficiency Gardening 

....$16.95 

MS2 

In the Gravest Extreme 

.$12.95 

FP12 

Successful Small-Scale Farming 

...$15.95 

MS3 

Sex and Sins in the Cemetery 

....$8.95 

Subtotal for books $ 





Center amount on page 97) 
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Backwoods Home Magazine Order Form 


Item 

Price 

Amount due 

Subscribe ! (Please check one) □ New Subscription 

□ Renewal 

□ Gift 

One year (6 issues): 

1 U.S. Constitution book free 

$21.95 


Two years (12 issues): 

2 U.S. Constitution books free 

$39.95 


Three years (18 issues) 

Free U.S. Constitution book, 
ulus choose ONE free book 

□ Best Anthology □ 5th Year Anthology 

$57.95 


OK 

Five Years (30 issues) 

□ 3rd Y ear Anthology □ 6th Y ear Anthology 

□ 4th Year Anthology □ 7th Year Anthology 

□ Evolution/Independent Home 

(See pg. 98 for description of books) 

$91.95 


Three-£or-two Specials 
One-year subscription 
and choose 2 of 

these books 

Free U.S. Constitution book, 
ulus choose TWO books 

□ Best Anthology □ 5th Year Anthology 

□ 3rd Year Anthology □ 6th Year Anthology 

□ 4th Year Anthology □ 7th Year Anthology 

□ Evolution/Independent Home 

(See pg. 98 for description of books) 

$41.90 


The NEW best book deal ever (ANY six anthologies for the price of five) 

$85.85 


Canada: Add $ 15/year postage. 

Other foreign: Add $30/year additional postage. 

Index of Articles for All Back Issues 

$4.00 


Back Issues $5 each (includes S&H). Check the ones you want. 


□ Issue No. 9 □ Issue No. 19 

□ Issue No. 36 □ Issue No. 57 


□ Issue No. 14 □ Issue No. 27 

□ Issue No. 37 □ Issue No. 58 


□ Issue No. 15 □ Issue No. 31 

□ Issue No. 52 □ Issue No. 59 


□ Issue No. 16 □ Issue No. 33 

□ Issue No. 54 □ Issue No. 60 


□ Issue No. 18 □ Issue No. 34 

□ Issue No. 55 □ Issue No. 61 


Back Issues, Total 

$5 ea. 


Selected Issues Special: Issues 9, 15, 27, 33, 34, 36, 52, 54, 55, 57, 58 & 59 

$29.00 


Subtotal for book order (Copy from SUBTOTAL line on Page 96): 


TOTAL AMOUNT DUE: 

$ 


Name: 

Address: 

City, State, Zip: 

Phone (if credit card order): 

Mail form & payment to: Backwoods Home Magazine 

P.O. Box 7 12 

Gold Beach f OR 97444 

□ Visa or □ Mastercard # Exp. 

Fax your credit card order to: 1-541-247-8600 

Credit card orders by phone: 1-800-835-2418 (Orders only. Others please call 1-541-247-8900) 

Order online at www.backwoodshome.com 
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A Backwoods Home 


Subscribe (or renew) for a year and buy one anthology and get one of 

these great books FREE! 




Subscribe or renew for three or more years and get one of these great books FREE! 


Or use order form on page 97 and send it, along with a check or money order to: 
Backwoods Home Magazine, P.O. Box 712, Gold Beach, OR 97444 / www.backwoodshome.com 











The versatile Vita-Mix actually performs a total 
of 4<) different food fonts — including four fond 
processes no other si tig] e appliance Is capable of 
-to help you create over 300 delicious, vitamin- 
rit]i recipes. Anti all the work is done in a lew 
minutes or Jess by one amazing appliance. 

Make fiber-filled jo ice fmm garden-fresh ingre- 
dients in hO seconds. Cook heart- heal tliv not 
soup from fresh produce in l minutes. Froo/Hoe 
Cren rru sorbet or yogurt in 30 seconds, Grind 
whole grains into vitamin-rich flour, then mix 
and knead dough in one easy 5-mi nuts opera- 
tion] Everything starts with healthy whole food. 

Vita-Mix meals are quick, easy and power- 


jml 


nient, Vita-Max cleans itnHf 
with ci drop of dish soap and 
water in 30 seoonds- 


&o ha>; tlif Hinder, punk the 
juicer and ice the ice cream 
maker, And join forces with 
the Vita -Mis for life. Designed 
to List an J last, it's backed by a 
warranty as strong the machine itself., 

Don't put your good heal tin on the back burner. 
Start living time, money and nutrition wLth the 
Vi to- mix tisJiny. 

i : or more information; 1-800-848-2649 


and 


Good Health w i th 


Cook 


packed with nutrition. Not to mention convo- 


www.v itam i x .corWbousehold 

Dept. #BWHfl3Aj00 





The world’s two 


largest insurance 


companies 


The world's largest selection oF BRAND 


NEW (not nearly new, not used, not 


surplus), technologically advanced gas masks 


from the United States and Western Europe 


Military gas masks * Civilian gas masks * NBC 


hoods * filters * gloves * spectacle kits * chemical 


protective suits * potassium iodide * Smoke 


Hoods * And all of them guaranteed to be 


BRAND NEW (did we mention that*) 
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